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A FAITH CURE. 


E had always been a jealous man, 
handsome Roy McAllister. More 
than once during his year of married life he 
had brought the hot tears tothe eyes of the 
lovely wife he worshiped, and then in swift 
repentance bowed his passionate heart 
before her for forgiveness. And May, 
his wife, who loved and knew him so 
well, had never failed to explain, to for- 
give, to excuse, even to herself, his unjust 
and unreasonable suspicions, and to seek 
to allay the pain of her own wounded 
heart with the thought, “it is only that he 
loves me so!”’ 

But, though always pained and shamed 
at his own conduct whenever betrayed 
into a jealous rage, yet so strong was the 
demon of jealousy in his nature that he 
was unable to resist its power. 

He had married a beauty and a belle, 
and though he had triumphantly carried 
off his prize inspite of numerous rivals of 
far greater pretensions in wealth and 
position than his own, which certainly 
should have proved her unselfish love, yet 
he could not rid himself of the fear that 
she might have afterward regretted her 
choice. 

Let us do the young fellow justice, and 
admit that ‘ie was largely impelled to this 
view by his own opinion of himself, in 
which he spared himself nothing, and ad- 
mitted, with the utmost fraukness, all his 
faults and imperfections. In his own 
mind he ofien marveled that he had been 
fortunate enough to win lovely May 
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Seldon for his own, and felt, down to the 
bottom of his soul, that he was not half 
good enough for her. 

It seemed to him;»sometimes, that 
every tear he had caused her to shed had 
branded a spot in his heart like a drop 
of molten lead. 

But do not imagine that he allowed 
any one else to share this private balance- 
sheet with him. Perish the thought! 

With a bold front he glared down the 
whole rank and file of his wife’s former 
adorers, and scarcely could consent to 
her recognizing them. 

Had he done just as he really felt like 
doing, I suspect he would have played 
Grand Turk, and shut his pretty wife 
away from the gaze of every man but 
himself. Owing to the customs of our 
country this was manifestly impossible, 
and he was compelled to submit to social 
usages, with the result that I have men- 
tioned. 

Now Mistress May McAllister was 
spirited as well as beautiful, and, as time 
went on, grew somewhat rebellious, down 
in her own heart, at her liege lord’s un- 
reasonable ideas, but being a noble little 
woman, and loving her husband with all 
her loyal heart and soul, shé bent to his 
will as far as possible, and grew silent and 
reserveil, where she had once been gay 
and engaging, and shut herself away, as 
much as possible, from the social circle 
where she had once reigned the brightest 
of all, and was like to become similar 
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pedestal in her parlor. 

Their home was in a pretty suburban 
village, an easy distance from the city, 
and from here Roy McAllister went to 
his law-office each morning, Junched in 
town, and returned home in time for an 
early dinner. On these trips his wife 
sometimes accompanied him on shopping 
occasions or to spend some hours in her 
old home, but vigorously accounted for 
all her time when she met her husband 
at home. 

As bad habits so easily and almost uncon- 
sciously obtain supremacy over us, so did 
this custom become at last to be expected 
as a matter of course, and finally ex- 
acted. 

This began to open the eyes of the 
proud little beauty, and gradually she 
began to be less communicative, and to 
attempt to regain some portion of the 
personal freedom and independence that 
she fuund slipping away from her. 

She found that this at first surprised 
her husband, and then irritated him; but 
she gently ignored this and persisted in 
her effort, apparently unconscious that she 
was dving anything unusual. 

Knowing his weakness, and really seek- 
ing to overcome it, her husband would 
not appear to notice his wife’s changed 
manner, but at the same time he was in- 
ternally disturbed and annoyed by it. 

While he loved her devotedly and be- 
lieved in her implicitly, yet there was ever 
an element of distrust that whispered, 
“What if it should be?” or “Could it 
be?” and embittered many an hour of ab- 
sence. 

Yet, afterall, his shadows were but asa 
breath of mist, dispelled at the first breath 
of inquiry. 

If he asked his wife any question about 
her ou'goings or incomings it was an- 
swered at once, freely and fully. If he 
mentioned a letter she received or in- 
quired about it, it was offered for his pe- 
rusal; but it was no longer proffered at 
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once, as his right, and he felt hurt and 
repulsed by her. 

Coming out from the city one bleak 
autumn evening, depressed by the damp, 
windy gloom, he was suddenly aroused 
from a reverie by a voice behind him, 
saying: 

“Her name? May Seldon. Pretty, 
isn’t it? Though Heaven knows what it 
may be now. It is six years since I saw 
her last, and I am back from the Pacific 
coast now on.the mere chance that I may 
find her yet unfettered. When I left her 
I swore to myself that she should be my 
wife some day. I believe she loved me 
then.” 

“Why did you not marry her then ?” 
queried his companion. 

“Marry!” replied the first speaker, 
with a short laugh. “ We were about as 
well prepared for a voyage over the ma- 
trimonial seas as a pair of babies. I,a 
poor young rambler with a bunch of 
brushes and a palette to make my fortune 
with, and she an only daughter, petted 
and pampered and not much more than 
sixteen years old. Fine candidates for 
matrimony, we were.” 


“ Well, those objections are removed by | 


this time, Fred!” laughed the listener. 
“Your brush and colors don’t have to go 
begging for ducats, and your lady fair is 
no longer a child. I suppose you will 
play to win now.” 

“If she is free and half as lovely as 
when I saw her last, with the tears in her 
sweet eyes—eyes just the color of these 
blue violets that grow in the country 
woods in spring-time. Well, these first 
loves are strong sentiments, you know, 
with some, and if my long waiting has 
not lost her to me, I will not go back 
single.” 

“* Fair, fair, with golden iizir,’’ 
the second speaker. 

“ Yes,” was the response, “tic fairest, 
sweetest bit of human perfection that you 
ever saw. Why, see here, Hui, you've 
seen my ‘Adieu.’ Well, as uearly as 
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memory served me I painted her face 
there.” 

“A fine foil for you, my pirate king!” 
laughed “ Hal.” 

Roy McAllister had thus far listened 
to the conversation, moved by a variety 
of emotions, chief of which was indigna- 
tion to hear these strangers thus calmly 
discussing his wife, and appropriating 
her, as it were. 

But now he felt a keen desire to see the 
face of this man who dared to speak of 
love for her. 

He carelessly changed his position and 
glanced over his shoulder. He knew at 
once which was the “ pirate king.” 

To one he gave brief notice, but the 
other, with his dark, brilliant face and 
lustrous eyes, filled him with angry ad- 
miration. 

The strong, supple figure leaning back 
with such easy grace, the long, slender 
fingers stroking thoughtfully the drooping 
mustache, the curve of the lips, firm but 
sweet, the square chin with its slight cleft 
—all these were noted with a glance swift 
and decisive as a woman’s, and as quickly 
came to his mind the frequent comments 
made because of his wife’s choice of a 
husband as blonde as herself instead of 
her opposite. 

With cruel distinctness he recalled her 
laughing reply to some such banter only 
a few days before : 

“Yes, I always used to expect to offset 
my straw-colored effect by wedding a 
Spaniard or a gypsy, but fate chanced to 
forbid.” 

“Fate,” that had forced her lover away 
from her in silence, leaving her weeping 
for him ! 

A fierce tide of anger flowed over him, 
sending a red mist before his eyes. It 
seemed to him that the sound of the blood 
pounding through his arteries muffled the 
noise of the train and deafened him with 
itsthunder. For a few moments he al- 
most lost consciousness of his surround- 
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But his station was reached, and asthe 
train slowed he arose to his feet, and 
looked again at the man whom he now 
felt that he hated. The impulse was 
strong iu him to lean over and take him 
by the throat and force him tw retract his 
words. 

But he restrained himself and waited 
for a more fitting place. He expected to 
see the stranger arise and leave the train 
when it stopped, but to his surprise and 
relief he showed no sign of doing so, and 
the train soon bore him on and away. 

Walking home in the keen wind seemed 
to cool and clear his fevered brain, and 
he began to think of the matter more 
calmly. After all, it could not make any 
possible difference to him that this pre- 
sumptuous fool should have clung to his 
belief in some mere childish fancy of one 
who was now the wife of another. Of 
course this fact would soon become known 
to him and there would be an end of it. 
He evidently knew nothing now of her, 
her new life or place of residence. 

But May—did she ever love this bril- 
liant stranger? had she mourned him, 
perhaps, in secret, waited for him, or 
married out of pique or despair? 

Again the demon of doubt was rioting 
within him. His moody manner that 
night attracted his wife’s attention, and 
she made some gentle inquiries, but as he 
could not explain his real feelings, not 
even knowing the name of his enemy—as 
he now considered him—he could only give 
some evasive reply, and concluding that 
he was disturbed by some business affair, 
his wife dropped the subject, and sought 
by gentle, womanly wiles to divert his 
miud into more cheerful chanvels. 

A night of rest, aided by more reason- 
able conclusions, succeeded in «almost 
banishing his morbid fancies, and after 
breakfast, in the sunshine of a new day, 
with his wife’s bright, happy face and 
cheerful voice for company, the young 
lawyer left fur the city with a light 
heart. 
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For a few days nothing occurred to dis- 
turb his peace of mind. 

Then in passing one of the large art 
stores one day, in company with a friend, 
his attention was attracted by a fine large 
painting in one of the windows. Pausing 
to admire it, his friend suddenly remarked, 
as he looked at it more closely : “ Why, 
it is by Lawrence. Do you know him, 
McAllister ?” 

“No.” 

“Not know Fred Lawrence? Why, 
you must go around with me to his studio 
and let me present you. He is an old 
friend of mine. Making his mark, too, 
in the art world. But it is in portrait 
painting that he excels. He catches the 
expression and little peculiarities in his 
sitters that reproduces them to the life. 
He made a pile among the rich Cali- 
fornians.” 

Instinctively Roy McAllister felt that 
this artist was the man for whom he 
cherished his secret antipathy, and his 
first impulse was to refuse the proposed 
introduction. 

But second thought determined him to 
assure himself, and he therefore expressed 
his thanks and accepted for some future 
day. 

The opportunity offered very soon. 

Coming out of the restaurant where 
he lunched, a few days later, he again 
met his friend, who, after greeting him, 
said : , 

“Come on up to Lawrence’s studio. It 
is only a few steps from here. I want 
you to see his famous picture. All New 
York raved about it last year. He has 
been offered no end of money for it and 
won’t sell it. Queer, isn’t it? Old asso- 
ciations, he says, or some such twaddle. 
Well, he can afford sentiment to the tune 
of a few thousands. If he was as impe- 
cunious as I am he couldn’t. Here we 
are, old fellow!” 

Running up two flights of stairs, they 
tapped lightly at a door, and, obeying 
the call to enter, stepped within a large 
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room, elegantly furnished, but bearing all 
the impress of an artist’s occupancy. 

Scores of pictures, large and small, 
finished and unfinished, occupied walls 
and easels, while quaint drapery and other 
paraphernalia of artist life showed the 
active worker. 

As Roy McAllister expected, when the 
artist himself appeared from an inner 
apartment, it was to reveal to him again 
his fellow-passenger on the evening train, 

But by no word or sign did he manifest 
a suspicion of any previous knowledge of 
his host, and half an hour was passed in 
desultory chat before Will Howard at 
length said : 

“ But we are neglecting our chief rea- 
son for calling to-day, Lawrence. I want 
my friend to see your picture—the pic- 
ture—‘ The Adieu.’” 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” responded 
Lawrence, pleasantly. “ You see I keep 
it veiled from the vulgar gaze,” as he 
walked back to a curtained alcove at the 
farther side of the room. “At least, it 
appears so, though these curtains serve 
also to exclude dust and careless vis- 
itors.” 

And he drew aside the violet curtains, 
disclosing a canvas that reached from 
floor to ceiling, and from which Roy Me- 
Allister drew back, with a start of jeal- 
ous rage. 

For there, from the soft shadows of the 
pictured balcony looked his wife’s lovely 
face—a little younger and more imma- 
ture, but perfect in every feature—here 
in the possession of a stranger. 

Fortunately he controlled himself be- 
fore his emotion was observed, and com- 
mented in the polite fashion of the day 
upon the beauty and excellence of the 
painting. 

He did not choose, he told himself, to 
recognize any likeness to the woman he 
loved in this audacious fool’s public work. 
Only, if he might possess it, how quickly 
he would destroy its pictured loveliness 
and blot it forever from the eye of man! 

















Involuntarily he clenched his hand 
as if to thrust it through the painted 
sheet. Yet it might have won a kindlier 
impulse at his hands. The artist had 
fairly won his fame in this painted 
scene. 

One could see the sunshine glint 
through the overhanging vines, touching 
the sunny hair to gold; the shadows of the 
leaves against her white neck seemed to 
waver as you looked. The soft lips had 
the pitiful curve of a grieved child’s— 
an expression so lifelike and so familiar 
that a pang of pity unconsciously swept 
over the jealous husband’s heart, swept 
away the next moment by the expression 
in the pictured eyes. 

Leaning far out, as if to catch the last 
distant glimpse, the girlish figure was por- 
trayed, one hand grasping the balcony 
rail, the other fluttering a misty web of 
lace in lingering farewell. 

The tears seemed standing in the violet 
eyes, soft as the dew on flowers. But 
the expression of unutterable love and 
longing, mingled with their mute de- 
spair, turned Roy McAllister sick and 
faint. 

With some exclamation about an en- 
gagement that he had forgotten, he turned 
abruptly away. At the door he paused 
and asked : 

“ Have you any price set on that pic- 
ture ?” 

“T have not,” was the reply, “it is 
absolutely not for sale !’’ 

How Roy McAllister passed the rest of 
that day he scarcely knew. 

He was busy with business and per- 
formed his duties after some mechanical 
manner, but his one thought was to get 
home and to hear from his wife’s own lips 
that it was all a delusion, and that she 
had never loved this man. 

He almost gnashed his teeth in impo- 
tent rage, that even on inanimate canvas 
her gaze should follow and cling to 
another. 

Night came at last, and he hurried 
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home, determined to broach the matterto 
his wife at once. 

Yet it was not so easy when at last 
he stood before her face to face. 

Gradually, however, he led the conver- 
sation about until he mentioned his visit 
and the artist’s name. To his surprise 
she showed no sign of recognition or other 
ordinary interest. 

After a pause, he again recurred to the 
subject, and said : 

“ Have you ever heard of him before?” 

“ T think not,” was the careless answer. 
“ You know I am not much posted in art 
matters.” 

“He has a picture there that very 
much resembles you,” he continued. “It 
was on exhibition last year, and attracted 
much attention.” 

“Indeed!” she answered, laughing. 
“T’m sure I ought to feel very greatly 
flattered! Is it very much like me?” 

‘You might have been its original,” 
he answered, watching her narrowly. 

But no sign of consciousness rewarded 
his scrutiny, and with a long breath of 
relief the subject was changed. 

Yet soon after this he began to notice a 
slight change in his wife’s demeanor. 
She often made excuses to visit the city, 
and several times he felt certain that she 
evaded his inquiries about her business 
and the places where she had been. 

Business which could not be neglected 
claimed his attention, and he was unable 
to regulate his time to stated hours. An 
important legal case had fallen into his 
hands, involving more than a young 
barrister, with his way to win, could afford 
to tamper with. 

Sometimes he could not get home to 
dine at his regular hour, and sometimes 
he sent his wife word to that effect, while 
at others he was detained unexpectedly. 

One day he had sent his wife a message 
that he should be detained, but owing to 
the failure of some important witness to 
be present, he was enabled to take his 
train at the usual hour. 
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Arriving at home, he found no dinner 
prepared and no wife awaiting him. 

The first privation he might have ex- 
pected, but the latter he felt to be a direct 
neglect. 

He rang the bell sharply, and asked 
the servant where her mistress was, and 
why dinner was not ready. 

“She went to the city, and said I need 
not get dinner, as you would not be here, 
and she would stay there to dinner.” 

“ Well, I am here!” he said, shortly, 
“and being here I want dinner as soon as 
possible.” 

The girl withdrew, and he sat down 
gloomily before the grate. 

It was now approaching the holidays, 
and the days were cold and gloomy. 

The fire burned in a sulky way, the 
room felt chilly, and he felt irritated and 
ill-used. 

Half an hour, three-quarters passed, 
and still there was no call to his delayed 
meal. 

He looked at his watch, and then arose 
and kicked savagely, with his heel, the 
lump of smoldering coal in the grate, 
sending a cloud of sparks and ashes out 
into the room. 

At this moment the door opened and 
his wife entered, cheeks and eyes bright 
with walking in the keen air, her wraps 
still on. 

She came up to him and began to ex- 
press her regret that she had been absent 
on his arrival. 

“We drove over for you, Roy, papa 
and I, to have you drive with us, but you 
had just gone. SoI started at once for 
the depot, hoping to catch you, but we 
were just too late. The train was rolling 
out as we drove up. So I had to wait 
for the next one, and you have had to 
wait here all alone.” 

“Oh! it is of no consequence,” he 
muttered. “You seem to find plenty to 
interest you of late, without consulting 
my convenience or wishes.” 

“Now, Roy!” she said, putting her 


cheek coaxingly against his shoulder, 
“ that isn’t quite fair tome. You know 
you said you would not be home till late, © 
and so I thought it would be a good time 
to run into the city to attend to a little 
matter or two that I was in a hurry 
about.” 

“ And renewsome old friendships, per- 
haps,” he said, in a cold tone. 

“ Well—yes—I made a call or two, on 
some friends I used to know. No one 
that you know.” 

“May I be so impertinent as to ask 
who your friends were ?” 

-“ Oh! just some old friends of mamma’s, 
A lady with two charming daughters— 
you must know them, dear, as Soon ag 
you get a little leisure—and an— a gentle- 
man that we knew long ago—an artist. 
Ah! here is dinner, and I am nearly 
famished. I will have my things off ina 
moment.” 

She chatted away as cheerfully as pos- 
sible during the meal, but Roy was moody 
and silent, and ate but little. 

It was plain to him now that in some 
way she had renewed her acquaintance 
with her old lover, and this was the new 
charm that so often lured her back to her 
old home. 

With him safely engaged in his pursuits 
she was free to amuse herself as she would. 

This, then, accounted for her pre- 
occupied air, her reticence about her en- 
gagements, and all the changed conditions 
of their life. 

He ground his teeth with rage to think 
of that dark-eyed rival who had dared to 
love her through all these years. 

Who could tell what influence he 
might yet exert over her! 

But he would wait—yes, he could bide 
his time. But let them beware! 

A few mornings later, as the mail was 
brought into the room, he noticed that 
his wife rose hastily to receive it, and 
looking it over drew one or two letters 
from the number before passing them to 
him. 














“ Any letters of interest?” he asked, 
after a moment or two, seeing that his 
wife did not seem disposed to mention the 
contents of hers. 

“No; just a little business note or two.” 

“Duns?” said he, reaching out his 
hand. “ Let me see.” 

“Oh! no, Roy. You know I make no 
bills. It is nothing of any consequence,” 
and she slipped the envelopes into her 
pocket, and began whistling to hercanary. 

But Roy was sure that she flushed and 
looked uneasy, and he was determined to 
know, if possible, who this mysterious cor- 
respondent could be. 

But in this he was thwarted, for a few 
moments later his wife carelessly dropped 
the letters into the grate with a handful 
of dead leaves from her geraniums, and 
the secret was undiscovered. 

Twice again did he know of these 
secret missives being received by her. 

The first time he tried by pleasant 
banter to learn who the writer was, or to 
see the contents, but she evaded him, and 
the note was burned as before. 

But the last time his Scotch blood was 
up. 
“ This goes no farther, May,” he said, 
sternly. “I demand that note!” 

“ By what right?” she said, drawing 
back, and flashing an angry glance at him. 

“By right or might!” he said, “ which- 
ever it he, I mean to know the contents 
of that letter!” and he wrested it out of 
her fingers before she could resist. 

“No, please don’t read it, Roy!” she 


cried. ‘There is no harm in it, only 
I want you to wait. Give it to me, 
Roy !” 


But he had torn it open in a moment. 


“Dear Mrs. McAllister,” it said, “I 
know you did not want to call again at 
my studio, but let me beg of you to give 
me one more interview. Your husband 
cannot suspect, and indeed I must insist. 
At the usual time, to-morrow. 

“ Yours, 


L ” 
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Having read these lines, the infuriated 
husband turned on his young wife a face 
livid with passion, from which his blue 
eyes glowed like points of steel. 

His voice was not lifted, but with a 
cold sneer on his lips he poured forth 
words that cut the heart of his wife as the 
keen lash of a whip would have cut her 
tender flesh. 

“So it is as I have suspected,” he said. 
“You have been carrying on an intrigue 
with your old lover under cover of -busi- 
ness and calls on former lady friends, and 
God only knows what! A fine dupe I 
have been to a treacherous woman and 
her scoundrel lover! But I will avenge 
myself. You shall both taste such retri- 
bution—” 

“ Roy, for God’s sake, stop, and listen 
to me!” cried his wife, at last recovering 
from her surprise enough to protest. “ You 
must be mad to speak to me like this. 
Let me explain that note—” 

“Explain!” interrupted McAllister ; 
“do you think that your powers of in- 
vention are sufficient to impose upon 
me further? Don’t damn your soul 
to a deeper perdition by the effort! 
Do you think I don’t know the fel- 
low? I have seen him—heard him talk 
—heard him declare his love for you !— 
Seen your portrait there in his possession 
—on private exhibition to his intimates! 
A fine thing for a husband to submit to!” 

“ But, Roy, the picture—” 

“Ah! you admit it all, then!” con- 
tinued the jealous husband. “I had 
given you the benefit of my belief in your 
ignorance, even while I but half trusted 
you. Butthis—to know that you allowed 
this outrage—that you gave him secret 
meetings. Oh! vile, wanton—” 

But at this juncture all the outraged 
womanhood in May McAllister’s soul 
rose in a great flood of rebellion. 

She turned on him in such fierce 
majesty of wrath that even his: fiery 
temper quailed and grew silent under 
those blazing eyes. 





































































“Don’t finish that sentence, Roy 
McAllister!” she said. “I have borne 
much from you, but this I will not bear! 
You refuse to let me speak—to explain— 
but the explanation shall be made, and 
you shall accept it or never look upon my 
face again! Just this one opportunity is 
given you—and you choose, at this mo- 
ment—to come with me, or to yield to the 
insane fury of your groundless jealousy, 
and say farewell to me forever! Be care- 
ful, Roy, and choose well, for although I 
can forgive much, I swear by the God in 
whom I believe, that unless you give me 
a chance to vindicate myself against these 
terrible accusations, that no power on 
earth shall ever bring me to recognize you 
hereafter as my husband !” 

Roy McAllister cast one swift glance 
into that stern, determined face, and 
knew that she would keep her word till 
death. 

Pride and anger held him with a fierce 
grip, but after all he loved her—and love 
conquered. 

“Tam at your service,” he said, 
grimly. 

Silently they made their preparations 
and left the house together. 

A few moments’ walk took them to the 
depot, from which a train was about to 
depart for the city. 

In silence the short trip was taken, and 
in silence still he accompanied her as they 


left the train and walked up the crowded 


streets. 

May had tied a veil over her white, 
fixed face, but McAllister felt as if his 
whole miserable story was written on his 
features, which felt tense and drawn and 
unnatural. Instinctively he drew his 
collar up closer, and under his lowered 
cap glanced furtively out, hoping to meet 
no one that he knew. 

But before they had gone three blocks 
whom should they meet, swinging care- 
lessly along, handsome and debonair, but 
Lawrence himself. A small portmanteau 
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was in his hand and he was evidently on 
his way to the depot. 

A nod and smile to McAllister as they 
met and he was gone. 

As he approached, McAllister had 
watched his wife keenly, but saw no sign 
of confusion or recognition on her part, 

A block or two more and May turned 
into the doorway of a large building and 
began to ascend the stair. 

It was not. on a fashionable street nor 
in an eligible locality. 

Here the struggling classes of bread- 
earners, won by the lower rents, strove to 
build up or sustain their several occupa- 
tions. 

One, two, three, four flights of stairs, 
and panting and breathless May paused 
and leaned against the wall. 

At their left a door bore a card marked, 
“A. Lemoyne, Studio.” 

A moment and May tapped lightly at 
the door. 

It was opened, evidently, by the artist 
himself. A small, thin man, with iron- 
gray hair and keen but soft dark eyes, a 
gentleman, too, in looks and bearing. 

He helda brush and palette in his hand, 
and his worn face brightened with a kindly 
smile as he greeted May by name. 

“Monsieur Lemoyne, this is Mr. Me- 
Allister,” May said ; “ may I go with him 
alone a few moments into the studio?” 

“Most assuredly, my dear madame,” 
was the smiling response. 

*‘As you see, I have my easel in this 
room alittle while, using this sunny light 
for my little sketch. Though so near the 
sky the light I may at least seldom lack. 
You will find it cold in there, I fear. I 
did not expect you till to-morrow, and 
the fire I did not light.” 

His thin, worn garments and the smol- 
dering coals in the tiny grate accounted 
for his need of the “sunny light” from 
the south window. 

Bowing, he opened the door of another 
room and closed it behind his visitors. 























May walked swiftly across the room 
and drew the cover from a canvas against 
the wall. Her veil was thrown back now, 
and she confronted her husband with 
angry eyes as she stepped aside. 

“There, Roy!” she said, ‘‘ there is the 
evidence of my crime! This is my place 
of secret meetings—this is my intrigue— 
this aged and penniless artist, who gave 
me my first lessons, long ago, the writer of 
those notes—and this,” with a wave of 
her hand toward the canvas, “your 
Christmas gift!” 

The superb scorn in her tones, and the 
blue flash of her eye impressed her hearer 
with the utter conviction of his injustice 
as no words could have done. 

Beside her, on the canvas, smiled her 
face as he had known it ever through 
their wedded life—cruel contrast to that 
indignant fac simile in flesh and blood 
that stood beside it. 

Clad in the dress that he liked best, 
lovely, innocent, perfect—shone the pic- 
tured woman whom he loved. 

A midst obscured his sight. All the 
mask of doubt and jealousy slipped from 
his heart. 

He took one stride forward and knelt 
at his wife’s feet. 
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“Q May! my darling! Can you 
ever forgive—wretch, devil-possessed as I 
am !” 

His bowed head was against the cold, 


_ little hands, that he clasped in his despair- 


ing grasp. They were not withdrawn, 
but no answer came. 

With a groan of despair, he lifted his 
face to hers for one more cry of appeal. 

Not to that hard gaze and scornful 
mouth of a moment since, but to soft eyes 
wet with tears, and looking the love and 
forgiveness of an angel, to sweet, tremu- 
lous lips that bent and clung to his 
with eloquence that words could not con- 
vey! 

And that look and touch cured Roy 
McAllister forever of any doubt of his 
wife’s love or fealty. 

As freely and generously as she forgave, 
so did he give his faith, and two noble 
natures were united in bonds of confi- 
dence, never again to be shaken. 

And Monsieur Lemoyne needed no 
more to be pinched by cold and hunger 
for many months, for Roy McAllister drew 
a check for five times the price he had 
asked for the portrait, and it is to-day his 
most precious of inanimate possessions. 

SEDDIE P. SMITH. 





HAT a grand thing it is to feel that 

we can if we will! It wants only 

the wish to be morally great—the wish 

translating itself into endeavor. Wecan 

all attain that supremacy; and to the 

weakest and poorest debarred by nature 

and society from personal prosperity is 

opened the noble path of moral grandeur 
—the royal road of virtue. 


To KEEP brass tools from tarnish 
the tools must be cleaned and polished 
80 as to be absolutely free from grease. 


They are next slightly warmed and var- 
nished with a solution of seed-lac or shel- 
lac in alcohol. The success of the opera- 
tion depends on the clearness of the sur- 
face, <A finger-touch before varnishing 
will affect the finish. 


RETALIATION is like the storm which 
sweeps through the forest in destruction. 
Kindness is like the combined influence 
of the sun and the rain of the cloud,» 
which germinates seed and upholds their 
leaves, flowers, and odors. 













































EPICURUS WYNN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE next day was Saturday, and work 
was over at noon, so Eppy went off 
as soon as he could to take Norah for a 
walk. She met him at the corner of the 
street where she lived, timidly happy, 
with a truant feeling of snatching a for- 
bidden joy, for her Saturday afternoons 
had hitherto been spent with the Salva- 
tion Army. Eppy knew well what a 
sacrifice she had made for him, and strove 
hard toso wrap her round with tender- 
ness that she should forget her loss. He 
was never demonstrative, but there was 
a placid light of love in his looks, a pleased 
watchfulness in little things, that placed 
her in a charmed atmosphere of affection, 
as sweet as it was unwonted to Norah. 
They climbed the long road behind the 
town, and wandered away among the 
solitary moors; great sweeps of brown 
grass and heather, broken by green 
patches of rushes, luxuriating round some 
bright little pool of water. But that day 
all the desolation was lost in the sunshine, 
and as they walked on and on, the wide 
spaces and the stillness only drew them 
more closely together and enfulded them 
more completely in the presence of each 
other’s love. They paused at last, and 
sat down where the crest of the hill broke 
into weather-beaten crags. The broad 
plain of Lancashire lay before them, but 
towns and factories were lost in the 
golden afternoon haze, only pierced here 
and there by the gleam of a distant sheet 
of water. 

For some time they were silent; then 
Eppy began to sing old Northcountry 
ballads with his full bass voice. Tenderly 
he dwelt on the airs that he knewso well, till 
the music and the love and the quiet after- 
noon seemed all fused in one passionate 
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feeling. It loosened all Norah’s pent-up 


emotions, her soul went longing through 
the misty distances before her, till the 
intense delight turned to tears, and she 
clung to him, sobbing— 

“O Eppy! Eppy! I’mtoo happy! I’m 
sore afraid I’m setting too much on my- 
self. It can’t last !” 

He comforted her tenderly. “ Eh, lass! 
Th’art fretting thysel’ over much. Tha’s 
had a weary life so far, but we’ll mend 
all that. If thy God made us, He made 
the happiness for us too. As long as we 
love one another we need trouble noan 
about aught else.” And he kissed her 
and soothed her till she was quiet again, 
After awhile he got out the basket they 
had brought, and they had their little 
meal together with smiles and content- 
ment. Then they walked on again, and 
got back to Chadgate in the dusk, Eppy 
serene and confident in the future, and 
she, too, trusting wholly in him, and put- 
ting away her vague fears of the tran- 
sience of all earthly joys. On Sunday 
Eppy went for her early in the morning; 
they had another walk together, and came 
back to have their dinner and spend the 
rest of the day with his father. Eppy 
had been a little troubled about this meet- 
ing between Norah and his father, but his 
fears were set at rest once he saw them 
together, for they were both too genuine 
and too human to care much about differ- 
ences of opinion, and Jesse Wynn's heart 
warmed to the fragile girl who had suf 
fered so much and striven so nobly, and 
who had now given up for his son’s sake 
all that had been most precious in her 
life. And if Eppy had loved his father 
before, his affection. took a warmer turn 
as he watched the old man tenderly busy- 
ing himself about Norah, and waiting 
upon her with a grave politeness, that he 


























learned from the sincerity of his own 
well-meaning. Norah was very soon at 
home, and insisted on helping them with 
their housework, gently rallying them on 
their man’s contrivances, and so identify- 
ing herself with the place that Eppy’s 
heart went out to the day when she should 
be established there for good. He played 
his violin and sang for them; his father 
brought out the choicest treasures of his 
collection, and in the evening was moved 
to tell them something of Eppy’s mother, 
she whom he had loved so well and lost so 
early, who had long since left him but a 
memory that still summed up the best he 
had known upon earth. Thus the even- 
ing wore away in quiet happiness, so that 
Norah’s wayworn spirit found for once a 
peaceful haven of rest. She forgot the 
troubles that were past, forgot her vague 
mistrust of the future, forgot her painful 
vision of the path of sorrows, in the en- 
circling sweetness of the present. 


CHAPTER V. 


Norau awoke the next morning in a 
dull and heavy mood, the inevitable reac- 
tion of her emotional nature from the 
happiness of the night before. The world 
seemed very gray and cold as she went off 
to the mill, and there she was unable to 
forget herself in her work, but only grew 
more and more oppressed by, the weary 
monotony of the labor and the noise and 
clatter around her. And when on her 
way back at noon she did not find Eppy 
at his usual corner, waiting to walk the 
rest of the way with her, the tears almost 
came with the sudden forlorn feeling that 
rushed on her. At home things bore 
heavily on her burdened spirit. Their 
dinner was seldom anything else than a 
scene of squalid discomfort, and that 
morning Michael Kerby had been drink- 
ing, and was sullenly quarreling with his 
wife, who had managed with difficulty to 
extricate him from the public-house. In 
the midst of it all the door opened and a 
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small and grimy youth pushed his head 
in and inquired if Norah Kerby lived 
there. Norah rose and went to the door 
and received from him a soiled little note. 

“Tt’s fro’ Eppicurius Wynn, as works 
at Langley’s.” 

She opened it eagerly, not without some 
bitter remarks from her stepmother, and 
read with dismay : 


“T’ve had to go away sudden this morn- 
ing to Birmingham with some machinery. 
It’s a job as none of t’ others can tackle, 
and Langley said as there were nobbut 
me for it and I mun go. I’m fair sad at 
heart to leave thee just now, but keep up, 
lass, and if tha wants aught just go up to 
my father’s. I’ve telled him to keep an 
eye on thee, and he’ll be looking thee up 
afore long. I reckon I'll be back by 
Saturday, but I’ll be sending thee my ad- 
dress to-night, so as tha can write and let 
us know how th’art getting on. 

“ Thy loving 
“EPpy.” 


It was almost too much, and but for the 
presence of the others Norah could not 
have restrained her tears. As it was she 
sat silent, and gave herself up entirely to 
the bitter heartache of loneliness that had 
taken possession of her. She went through 
her afternoon’s work in a dazed, mechan- 
ical way, and came home again with noth- 
ing else to do than brood over her trouble, 
for she had no longer the Army to go to, 
and there was no Eppy to take her away 
and comfort her, so she sat alone and deso- 
late in the house, weaving sorrow-laden 
dreams of the future. She tried to read 
but to no purpose. Her only books were 
the Bible and a few religious works, and 
for the first time she could find no com- 
fort in them—she seemed to have put 
away these things for Eppy’s love—they 
spoke only of renunciation and the vanity 
of all earthly desires. At last, when it 
was getting late, Mrs. Kerby returned, 
dragging in her husband, who by this 
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time had drunk himself into a besotted 
condition that was oblivious of all things. 
She herself had been drinking and was 
rating him furiously for his behavior, but 
as he sprawled on the settle, neither caring 
nor hearing what she said, her temper took 
another turn, and, folding her arms, she 
began to rock furiously in her chair and 
bemoan herself of her husband and every- 
thing connected with her. The rapid 
rocking, the incessant moaning flow of 
reproaches soon became an intolerable 
torture to Norah’s sensitive mood, so that 
at last she rose, and, laying her hand 
gently on her stepmother’s shoulder, asked 
if she could do anything for her. This 
changed the current of Mrs, Kerby’s 
wrath ; she had at last something to deal 
with that wag capable of feeling; she 
struck Norah fiercely in the face and 
started up with a torrent of abuse and 
foul language. Norah shrank shuddering 
into a corner, while her stepmother poured 
out her accummulated hatred for the girl, 
whose quiet ways had long been a silent 
reproach to the rest of the household. At 
last the infuriated woman, worked up to 
a pitch of madness by the effects of drink 
and passion, rushed again at the unoffend- 
ing girl and drove her with blows and 
execrations from the house. None of the 
neighbors were aroused—quarrels were 
only too frequent at the Kerby’s to be worth 
attending to—and Norah found herself 
alone in the street without a home for the 
night. It was getting dark, too, and the 
chill wind was just turning to rain, but it 
was with a sense of relief, almost of glad- 
ness, that she turned away and sped 
through the deserted streets, hatless and 
shawlless as she was, to Jesse Wynn’s. 
There she was confident of finding both 
shelter and comfort, so that her heart 
turned almost sick with dismay when she 
found the house all dark and empty. She 
tried the door, but it was locked. She 
knocked again and again, till it was clear 
that no one was within. The only thing 





to do was to wait about till he returned. 
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But the weary minutes seemed intermina- 
ble; would he never come back? Some. 
times she crouched into the doorway for 
shelter, sometimes she wandered up and 
down the dark street to get warm, beaten 
by the wind and the rain, but hardly heed- 
ing it in the desolate feeling of being 
utterly forsaken that had crept over her, 
For Jesse Wynn had not thought that 
Norah would need him so soon, and had 
gone off for a crack with an old collector 
friend, where he was staying later and 
later, little dreaming that the occasion had 
come which both he and Eppy had 
dreaded. At last twelve o’clock struck, 
and as each note came floating on the 
wind the very bitterness of despair settled 
down on Norah; she gave up all hopesof 
his return and tried to think what was 
left for her todo. She remembered two 
old sisters, members of the Salvation 
Army, who she knew would take her in 
for the love they had always borne her. 
Slowly and sadly she turned away, for to 
leave that house eeemed like parting with 
Eppy and his love, and dragged wearily 
across the town to her friends, almost too 
numbed and helpless to be able to arouse 
them. They forgot their surprise at her 
miserable condition in their sorrow and 
pity, and would not let her talk, but com- 
forted her and made much of her, and 
after awhile, when she had managed to 
eat something and grow a little warmer, 
they got her to bed. The last thing one 
of them said was: 

“ Don’t fret, lass! Tha mun take itall 
as sent from the Lord to lead thee back to 
Him.” 

Norah was too exhausted to sleep, but 
tossed wearily through the long night, 
turning over the terrible question as to 
whether ornot the words that she had last 
heard were true. Had she not been fol- 
lowing the imaginings of her own heart 
and forsaken the Lord, and had He not 
sent this trouble upon her in very kind- 
ness, to lead her back into the right way? 
The great temptation had come to her a8 





























to many another, and she had now to de- 
cide, not as before on the passionate im- 
pulse of the moment, but during the 
solemn hours that remained before the 
day, whether she would cling to her own 
desires or leave all and follow Him. She 
remembered the young man with great 
possessions who turned away exceeding 
sorrowful ; but what was his sorrow to hers, 
who was bidden to cast away, not riches, 
but love? Sothe night wore away in the 
conflict, but the conviction ever deepened 
that she must practice the lesson she had 
been learning her whole life through ; in 
self-renunciation alone lay peace—there 
alone could she find firm ground amidst 
the confused whirl of feelings that beset 
her. So when one of the sisters came 
to see her in the gray dawning, she 
said— 

“T have given it all up, and I’m 
coming back to you,” and then, utterly 
worn out, fell into a heavy, dreamless 
sleep. 

When she awoke she was too worn and 
bruised, both in body and spirit, to do 
anything but lie there in languor, touch- 
ingly grateful for every little attention 
that was paid her. The sisters—two 
simple and devout women, who had grown 
to regard Norah almost as a prophetess 
come on earth again—hastened to inform 
the Army of her return. One or two of 
the officers, who loved her too well to 
wish her any more suffering, thought in 
their hearts that she had been tried 
enough, and would have been content to 
let her marry Eppy, but they were borne 
down by George Howarth’s vehement 
opinion. He saw nothing but the direct 
interposition of Providence in Jesse 
Wynn’s absence on the preceding night. 
Norah must be preserved for the service 
of God, for what was her present pain 
compared with the loss of hersoul? It 
was a hard doctrine they felt for the 
sorely-burdened girl, but they consented 
to do their utmost to keep her to her de- 
termination, and to prevent Eppy winning 
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her back. It was also agreed that she 
should not return to Michael Kerby’s, but 
continue to live with the sisters, and 
then Howarth went to talk it over with 
Norah. 

It was evening when he arrived, and 
she was sitting up, too weary to think, and 
content to be soothed by the love and 
tenderness of those around her. She 
could not help a little shudder as he came 
in; he reminded her too keenly of the 
struggle to come. The peace and rest 
were only for a time—to-morrow or the 
next day she would be well again, and 
with the renewal of the old desires would 
come the old strife. She was prepared to 
take up her burden ; need he be so anxious 
to bind it on at once? One of the sisters, 
who had some idea of what was coming, 
sat with Norah and held her hand, feeling 
that she would be thankful for even this 
mute sympathy. They talked awhile on 
indifferent matters, and then Howarth 
turned to his purpose, speaking with 
pained directness, that left no doubt of 
his sincerity and sorrow. 

“Tt makes my heart sad to see thee 
like this, Norah, but for thy soul’s sake 
I’m glad. Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth. Norah Kerby, I, who am not 
worthy, am become the Lord’s messenger 
charged to tell you that you take His 
yoke upon you. It’s a bitter task for 
thee, but He will give you strength. 
Think of those that have trodden the 
strait path before you—at the end is the 
peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing.” 

There was silence for a little while. 
Norah was still too weak to fully appreci- 
ate what lay before her, and it was very 
coldly, with no rapture of self-denial, and 
yet with no longings toward the past, that 
she spoke at last— 

“TI shall do my best. 
hard—hard ! 
sometimes.” 

Nothing else was said, and George 
Howarth left the room awed by the 


But it'll be 
You must bear with me 
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humility of that beautiful soul. His was 
a painful religion, but in his heart he 
arraigned his Master for laying so sore a 
burden on one who so little needed such a 
trial. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE next day a vague report reached 
Jesse Wynn that Mrs. Kerby had turned 
Norah out of the house, and with much 
distress he guessed she must have come 
and found him absent. In the evening 
he went to the Kerby’s, but beyond find- 
ing that Norah had indeed gone, his in- 
quiries resulted in nothing but abuse of 
himself and his son. Nor could he hear 
of her from any one else, till at last he met 
George Howarth, who he suspected would 
know all about her. He went straight to 
the point. 

“Some o’ yo Salvation folk have got 
hold of Norah Kerby ?” 


“Well?” 

“ Nobbut that I want to see her, that’s 
all.” 

“ You can’t.” 

“Can't? This is a free country, I 


reckon. She’s noan o’ thine. She’s going 
to marry my lad Eppy.” 

“ Jesse Wyun, you have grown old in 
iniquity, and trained up your son to fol- 
low in the same paths: know that Norah 
Kerby is a servant of the Lord’s and 
consorts no more with atheists and un- 
believers.” 

“ Sithee, George Howarth, I’m an owd 
mon now, as tha says, that’s done thee 
mony a good turn i’ thy time, and knows 
more about thee and thy ways than tha 
thinks. It isn’t for the likes o’ thee to be 
calling me names. I know thy sort likes 
to be little God Almightys and manage 
other folk’s business for them, but who art 
tha to come between a lad and a lass as 
loves one another ?” 

“Who am I? A humble instrument 
of God’s will.” 

“Humble be damned! 
more o’ that cant. 


Let’s ha’ no 


I know thee, George 
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Howarth, for t’ proudest toad as ever trod 
these streets, aye, an’ one o’ t’ blackest- 
hearted too. But tha may go thy ways; 
tha’ll find tha’s made a mistake this 
time !” 

With all his oldindignation against the 
professors of religion rekindled, and 
angry too that he should have given 
them such an opportunity for their 
schemes, Jesse Wynn went home and 
wrote Eppy a brief account of what had 
happened, entreating him to get back as 
soon as possible, for only he could set 
things right again. 

It was several days before Eppy could 
finish his work, but as soon as he returned 
he sought out George Howarth. They 
stood silent a minute or two when they 
met, for each felt the struggle had begun 
in earnest, and braced himself to win the 
first move in the game. Then Eppy 
spoke : 

“ Tha knows what I’m come for ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Art tha going to tell me where Norah 
Kerby is ?” 

"a 

Eppy’s anger blazed out at last. “ Re- 
member, she’s mine and not thine! After 
what tha’s been through tha’rt noan fit to 
touch her hand, let alone come between 
her and me!” 

The taunt struck home, but though 
for half a minute Howarth hardly man- 
aged to contain his passion, he rose above 
it. 

“For my sins I shall have to answer 
to my Maker, not to you.” 

Eppy felt that he had made a mistake 
and given his adversary an advantage, 80 
he cooled down again and went on 
quietly : 

“ And does tha think tha can go on 
like this? If there’s any keeping her shut 
up, there’s a newspaper and police as'll 
see to it. Tha may as well make up thy 
mind to one thing—I’ll see yon lass and 
have it out wi’ her, if I have to fetch her 
out o’one of your meetings. Tha knows 























well enough that she’!] bother noan about 
thee nor t’ Army neither if she wants to 
speak to me.” 

Howarth gloomily recognized that this 
was true, and that it would perhaps be 
better to concede a point, and let him see 
Norah now, while she was fresh in her 
self-devotion. So he thought a little, 
then looked up and said : 

“Come here to-morrow night and you 
shall see her. But don’t suppose there’s 
any compulsion from me or any one else : 
it’s God’s doing, who is not willing to lose 
one of His elect.” 

“God and t’ devil seem much alike i’ 
thy religion!” was all Eppy said as he 
went away. 

When Norah was told, she refused to 
let any one be with her when Eppy came. 
She felt strong enough to need no pro- 
tection against herself, and a third person 
would only hinder a perfect understand- 
ing between them. It was not that she 
had lost her Jove, but “ put away self” had 
been the one guiding line to whichshe had 
been able to cling during the strained 
thinking of the past week, and the very 
hunger of her desire for Eppy only made 
its renunciation seem more necessary. 

She had been reading the Bible to calm 
her agitation when he came in, and at the 
first sight of him she passed silently 
through the great struggle. She wavered 
only a moment, and his cause was lost be- 
fore he said a word. He came to her 
with outstretched hands : 

“Eh! I’m fain to see thee again, 
Norah! What’s this they’re telling me 
about thee ?”” 

“Eppy,” she said, putting her hands 
on his shoulder and looking him wistfully 
in the face, “tha must learn to do with- 
out me.” 

“Nay, lass, I can’t do that! What’s set 
thee against me ?” 

“T were wrong ever to think of marry- 
ing thee. I’m the Lord’s servant and 
must follow Him.” 
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“If tha loves me tha can follow the 
Lord without leaving me.” 

“Tha knows I love thee, and always 
shall. But, Eppy, marryings and givings 
in marriage are not jorme. I’ve the sins 
of others to take on me besides my own.” 

“T can’t do without thee, jass!”’ he al- 
most cried; “tha’s let them overpersuade 
thee to this. Tha can’t meanto punish 
me so because I were out o’ t’ road t’ other 
night.” 

“ Nay, Eppy, it’s naught as tha’s done, 
nor anything that’s been said. It’s God 
Himself has shown me the right way.” 
They stood silent for a little while and 
looked at one another, then she began 
again—“ Eppy, Eppy! if tha could only 
learn His righteousness, I could be happy 
forever and ask no more i’ this world!” 

“Leaving me’s noan t’ road to make 
me believe. I can make naught of a God 
that puts this trouble between us.” 

“It’s for tha good of us both, Eppy; 
the good of us both! It’s shown me where 
my duty is.” 

‘“‘T cannot see it, lass! If tha loves me, 
tha’s a duty to me and thysel’. I shall 
never give thee up, Norah. Tha’s told 
me tha loves me!” 

His passion mastered him, and he took 
her gently in his arms. She rested there 
a moment, forgetting everything, but it 
was only for an instant, and she suddenly 
tore herself away. 

“Eppy, tha must go,” and her face 
seemed lit up with the exaltation of her 
purpose. “I am not for thee—I have 
given myself to God.” 

He looked at her a little, as if to real- 
ize the extent of his loss, then turned 
away without another word and left the 
room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Norau had won her victory, but it left 
her dazed and stricken, so that she escaped 
at once from every one and tried to find 
forgetfulness in sleep. The next day or 
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two were the same, the glow had faded 
away, and she was full of regrets and re- 
sentments at the sacrifice she had forced 
upon herself, overshadowed, too, by a 
terrible doubt that it had all been in 
vain, and that Eppy was right when he 
rejected so cruel aGod. But onthe third 
day she roused herself, went back to her 
work and threw herself into the cause of 
the Army with new eagerness; if she had 
given herself to God, as she had said, let 
her then be about her Master’s business, 
and she would have no time for these 
weaknesses. The majority of the Salva- 
tionists felt a vulgar self-satisfaction at 
her return, and congratulated themselves 
that such activity had been saved for the 
cause; but a few, whose love made them 
more keen-sighted, saw how she was wear- 
ing herself away, and that she would not 
be able to stand the strain unless it were 
lightened before long. Amongst them 
was George Howarth, who grew daily 
more gloomy. Norah was further from 
him than ever, for she seemed to mistrust 
him the more for the part he had played 
in separating her from Eppy; he had 
saved her soul, indeed, but likely enough 
at the cost of her life, and involuntarily 
he accused his God of a cruelty no religion 
could explain. Meanwhile Norah was 
preaching with a passion and fervor she 
had never attained before; the Army 
flourished exceedingly, for people came 
from far and near to hear this slight girl, 
who seemed almost to have withdrawn her- 
self from earth, so much did the spiritual 
radiance within shine through its earthly 
dress. Every night a little band of con- 
verts would come to enrol themselves, 
strong men trembling and sobbing with 
their awakening, wild profligates and 
hardened women, who heard in Norahthe 
very voice of God. Once in the full tide 
of her inspiration, she caught sight of 
Eppy’s earnest, wistful face at the back ; 
she faltered a moment and almost broke 
down, but rose above herself again, and 
never more entirely than on that evening 
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did she draw her hearers with her to the 
heights and depths of her emotion, as she 
reasoned with them of righteousness and 
judgment to come. She had conquered 
once again, but at a terrible cost; the 
next day she was really ill, and though she 
was about again almost at once, it was with 
lessened power that she strove to make up 
for by more unremitting exertions. Eppy 
could-not help coming to hear her, though 
he hated the Salvation Army as the cause 
of all his misery ; it was the only way of 
seeing Norah, and at times the longing, 
only to look upon her face, was too much 
for him, To ordinary observers he was 
not changed, a little more silent perhaps, 
a little more engrossed in his work, and 
less interested than usual in the things 
around him, while you might have de 
tected a new and mournful tenderness in 
the way he caressed his dog or lifted upa 
child who had fallen in the street. He 
would forget himself among his machinery 
during the day, though now and then he 
would throw himself back and open his 
arms with a hidden sigh, as the memory 
returned of what he had lost, and at 
night he would dream for hours over his 
violin and only arouse himself for a chat 
with his father. Jesse Wynn was very 
sad at heart, and watched over his son 
with womanly tenderness; he felt pain- 
fully how impotent he was, and while he 
admired the way Eppy bore up, some- 
thing of his old bitterness against religion 
came back when he thought of its effect 
on these two young lives. 

One Sunday night they were talking 
together, when the door opened, and 4 
girl entered, whom Eppy remembered as 
belonging to the Salvation Army. 

“ Does Epicurus Wynn live here ?” 

“Aye. What then?” 

“Th’art wanted.” 

“ What for?” he inquired. 

“Norah Kerby wants thee; she’s 
dying!” and the girl burst into tears. 

Both men started up at once, Eppy 
went to put on his coat, he just shook 























hands with his father, for neither of them 
could say anything, and went out with 
firm-set face to meet the end. On their 
way through the town, the girl managed, 
between her sobs, to tell him a little of 
what had taken place. Norah had been 
ailing for some time, and on the Tues- 
day before had broken down entirely, 
so that they had at last become alarmed 
and sent for a doctor. As soon ashe saw 
her, he had turned savagely on them and 
demanded why he had not been called 
before, for it was evident to him that he 
was powerless, and that she could not live 
many weeks. The end was coming sooner 
than even he had expected; her intense 
spirit had fretted through its frail tene- 
ment, and once she had given way she 
failed rapidly, for it was only by mere 
force of will that she had kept upso long. 
That evening she felt death near at hand 
and had asked to see Eppy again. She 
lay propped up in bed, and the bare, cold 
room took a new haggardness from the 
pallor of her face. 1t was the same face 
Eppy had always loved, but the lines 
were bitten deeper, the high forehead 
seemed more prominent, and the eyes 
moved and flashed with an added 
brilliancy. Eppy could say nothing 
when he entered, but fell on his knees 
at the bedside, overborue by a great wave 
of passionate feeling; she also was too 
weak and distressed to speak, but dumbly 
tried to comfort him by stroking his hair 
with her thin hand. 

“ Don’t sorrow, lad, for me,” she said, 
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at length. “There’s no more trouble for 
me now ; it’s thee that’s lef: behind in the 
world that’s got it all to bear.” Her 
words loosened the load that seemed 
crushing Eppy, and he broke down. en- 
tirely into a fit of tears that only died 
down into great inarticulate sobs and heav- 
ings. Ile kissed her once or twice, but he 
had few words for his grief; silent at all 
times, she would understand him best now 
when he said nothing. He told the peo- 
ple round her that he meant to watch 
with her through the night, and they re- 
spected the depth of his affliction and left 
the two together. She was too enfeebled 
to talk, and always clasping Eppy’s hand 
slept by snatches through most of the 
night, but now and then she would say a 
few words. 

“T think they might have let us love 
one another. I fear I were wrong, Eppy, 
and tha wert right. There’s room in the 
heart for both man’s love and God’s 
love.” 

These were the last words shesaid ; the 
solemn light of dawn had just touched 
her face, when she looked again at Eppy, 
and in that look the end came, and the 
eager, wearied soul found rest at last. 

It was a little while after this that 
George Howarth entered the room; his 
great affliction had burnt away all anger 
from Eppy’s mind, he only rose and 
pointed at the still, silent fourm. Howarth 
made no protestations, but turned away, 
and Eppy was alone once more. 

A. D. HALL, 





NION IN THE FAMILY. There is 

no sadder sight than a family of grow- 

ing boys and girls, or grown-up young men 
and women, accepting coolly and care- 
lessly every form of sacrifice and favor 
from loving, anxious parents, who are 
wearing out their lives in their service and 
reaping only ingratitude and indifference 
in return. Let every parent guard against 
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such a state of things by the far more 
real kindness of training the children 
from first to Jast to share with them in the 
responsibilities, the Jabors, the sacrifices, 
the economies, as well as in the pleasures 
and comforts of the household. Only in 
this way can a family be truly united and 
filial sympathy and gratitude be thor- 
oughly developed. 









































HE old-time fairy-tale—where is it? 
Gone, we say, gone with the old be- 
liefs, with the fabulous stories of great 
men—very tender and beautiful stories, 
indeed, but all gone! The fancies of the 
past have given place to the facts of the 
present, and this is a practical age. No 
more flying chests fur the children of to- 
day, nor enchanted horses, nor wondrous 
stories of Aladdin’s lamp. 

Homer is not read so much as he used 
to be, nor P. Vergilius Maro. And Shake- 
speare! Perhaps you all concede that 
Shakespeare was not Shakespeare at all, 
but one Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor 
of England. Thus with newer modes of 
thought, with newer methods of instruc- 
tion, old things have passed away, and 
with the rest the fairy tale. is banished. 
All just and proper that it should be so, 
perhaps, and yet we, who are not very old 
ourselves, look back with a kind of rap- 
ture to our own childhood days, and wish, 
just as all croakers have wished since the 
beginning, that the present might have a 
little more of the old-time jollity and 
childish gladness in it. 

What do the children of to-day, in- 
structed, as they are, to write before they 
can well read, lisping out their sentences 
perfect in grammatical construction, what 
do these children care fur “ Grimm,” with 
all his marvelous tales of fairy lore? 
Cruel step-dames, kind fairies, or red-eyed 
witches fit to grace the night-scenes of 
“Macbeth.” What credit do they give to 
such childish fables when “Santa Claus” is 
no more, and “Jack, the Giant-Killer” 
vanished ? 

And yet, wise as he may be, a sort of 
pity comes into my heart for the child 
who never, upon a rainy autumn after- 
noon ensconced in some deep, shadowy 
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corner, has battled, with straining eyes, 
the fast coming twilight to make his own 
one more enchanting tale of the good 
Scheherazade. A sort of pity comes into 
my heart for that child, however well con- 
ditioned, who, in vivid imagination, never 
wandered with Sinbad, the sailor, in one 
of all his seven wondrous voyages, Who 
never dreamed of roc’s eggs or valleys of 
diamonds, of one-eyed monsters or an- 
thropophagi, of marvelous adventures or 
miraculous escapes. Who never wandered 
about the streets of an unknown city with 
the vagabond son of Mustafa, the tailor, 
or trembled when the genius thundered 
forth his answer at the rubbing of Alad- 
din’s lamp. 

Unfortunate the child who never knew 
almost by heart from frequent readings 
the story of Ali Baba and the forty rob- 
bers with its open sesamé ; who never ad- 
mired the acuteness of Morgiana, the 
slave, or rejoiced at her good fortune. 
And then, there is the story of Prince 
Ahmed and Pari-Banou, of Ali Cogia 
and his jar of olives. All nonsense, to 
be sure, but such delightful nonsense. 

“Once upon a time.’””’ What magic in 
those few short words! Once upon a time 
there lived in Rodenkirchen, or in the 
village of Rambin, or in some other de- 
lightfully far-off place. Ah! what pic- 
tures these old beginnings bring before 
my eyes. I am a child again, dreaming 
upon a moonlight night, with the elves 
and fairies all about me. I hear their 
voices again as I used to hear them in 
every whisper of the wind, and see their 
forms dancing among the leafy shadows 
of the trees. And who will say that I or 
any other child could be the worse in 
after-life for all this childish foolery ? 

Well do I remember the stories of Red 














Jackel, of The Giant and the Brave Little 
Tailor, and of Peter Klaus. Yes, of Peter 
Klaus, the Goatherd, with his long sleep 
and wonderful awakening. And not un- 
til years after I first reveled in this tale,” 
did [ learn that our own Irving’s master- 
piece of old Dutch lore was but the off 
apring of this legend of the Kiffhauser. 

What a charm there is for me even now 
in the commencement of this tale: 

“A goatherd, named Peter Klaus, who 
used to pasture his flocks on the Kyff- 
hauser, a high mountain that overlooks 
the village of Sittendorf, was in the habit 
of gathering his goats together at even- 
tide, within a spot encircled by old walls, 
near the ruins of the castle, where he 
could easily muster them all.” 

What visions it brings up. I ean look 
down upon Sittendorf and almost hear 
its bells at evening-tide, just as I used to 
hear them as I read; and I find young 
Peter Klaus, who comes out of the moun- 
tain-side old Peter Klaus, just the same 
entertaining companion he used to be in 
my imaginative childhood. Many a tale 
that used to hold me spell-bound in those 
days has never lost its charm, and never 
can, though I should sink the shaft an 
hundred times more deeply than I have 
in the full mines of literature. Even the 
tales my mother used to read for me are 
fresh and full of charm as though I 
learned them only yesterday, so vividly 
do the dreams come back that used to 
waken attheirreading. ‘Tales innumera- 
ble they were, of Jack, the Giant-Killer, 
of brave Tom Thumb, and of Red Riding- 
Hood. What visions do these old names 
waken—visions of wild old forests, en- 
chanted castles, fays and dwarfs; not so 
much changed, after all, in the visionings 
of later years, when I find them all sum- 
moned again by a magician’s wand to 
grace the Dream of a Midsummer's 
Night—when Shakespeare calls them 
back to please our older fancy with their 
fooleries. 

Aud ove magician, too, still dear to 
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childish hearts, must not be here forgotten, 
Andersen—dear old Hans Christian 
Andersen! How the shell of fiction 
always held with him some rich, sweet 
kernel of good teaching underneath—a 
kernel that we found almost without our 
childish hearts suspecting it. But it was 
always there, richer and sweeter, that the 
lesson came half unexpected at the last, 
aud the good was done before we knew it. 
The story of The Ugly Duckling, who does 
not remember that ? and ascore of others, 
each one as full of earnest teaching as a 
multitude of prosy tales. Who has ever 
found himself the poorer for having spent 
a few hours with Andersen? Who has 
not found himself the richer ? 

Some there are who hold, in liter- 
ary matters, that there is no need of 
milk for babes in these days, and that 
only meat for strong men is in demand; 
that there is time only for action, none to 
be wasted in dreams. To such as these 
the fairy-tale is a thrice-locked mystery, 
incapable of solution. But there are 
others, childish in their tastes, and not 
quite educated yet tothe present modes of 
thought, who hold that a few hours spent 
in dreamivg are not, perhaps, all wasted ; 
and that when all the sad realities of life 
shall come upon our loved oues, they will 
not weigh more heavily that there is a 
merry childhood to look back upon, 
visioned and peopled with the unrealities 
ofdream. Though every ripening pump- 
kin in the field should turn into a fairy 
coach before their childish eyes; though 
fairy godmothers should rise about them 
innumerable as the birds that sing 
about the meadows. Though every grove 
should show itself an enchanted forest 
with Beauty and the Beast to people it— 
though all these strange, poetic dreams 
should seem so real to childish hearts, 
what matters it. The dreams will fade, 
there is no doubt of that, and leave the 
sad realities of life before the young heats 
soon enough. So let them dream, and 
God bless them all—the children. 
GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
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Vanity Farr, January, 1890. 
EAR MESSRS. EDITO i+ —Such 
a whirl as I have been in since I 
wrote to you before ! 

I positively could not find the time to 
send you another letter as I promised. 
Nobody could ever understand it unless 
they had been a débutante themselves, 
and knew all the things that are expected 
of one poor girl just because she is 
“out.” 

Lunches and receptions, and four- 
o’clock teas by the dozen. I hate these 
last because there are only girls at four- 
o'clock teas. Don’t breathe it for the 
world, but I do candidly think it’s ever so 
much nicer at a reception where there are 
men. There’s a lovely new fashion now 
of having a few gentlemen to assist in 
receiving, and I feel sure it will make the 
teas infinitely more popular, though to be 
sure one gets delicious ices and bon-bons 
at a girl's tea, and, somehow, one can en- 
joy them a great deal moreif there is not 
some men watching you every minute, 
and looking like a martyr when you send 
him off a few times just to get you some- 
thing you have a fancy for. 

Iam going to have a girl’s tea next 
month, and I have already decided to 
have some gentlemen to help me receive. 
Where was I? Oh! I started to tell you 
how awfully busy I have been. 

In the first place, we had an everlast- 
ing string of callers, for you know of 
course that every hody is expected to come 
to see you after a “tea.” 


Tuesdays are our “day’s,’ and days they , 


are sure enough, for mamma makes me 
dress in my best new house-gown—that 
pale gray faille with the ostrich-feather 
trimming on it—and actually stay in the 
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drawing-room from twelve o’clock until 
six in the evening, talking the blessed day 
through to women / old and young, mar. 
ried and single, dark and light, stupid 
and clever, until I just get desperate and 
want to run away; I don’t care where, 
“anywhere, anywhere out of the world,” 
to get rid of them. 

Do you know, I am finding out so many 
things this winter? In the first place I 
hadn’t the least idea that women—ladies, 
I mean—could talk so much and say s0 
little except in the way of gossip. Now, 
at school we girls used to talk any amount 
of nonsense of course, but it was all 
about Jittle things, don’t you know; like 
clothes, the boys, or bon-bons and such 
like, but we didn’t ever rake up every 
single thing about folks from their grand- 
fathers on down, and tear people’s char- 
acters into frazzles, but in society that is 
the way they do, I can tell you. 

I felt so insignificant the other day 
when the parlors were full of ladies, be- 
cause I had never heard how Mr. Ainslie 
had failed and made an assignment— 
whatever that may be—but that his wife 
owns their elegant house, and all the plate, 
and carriages and horses, et cetera, so the 
creditors will come out with nothing. 
And then I didn’t know a thing about 
how all Vanity Fair was just ringing 
with the scandalous flirtation between that 
pretty Mrs. Vivian and Lieutenant Ger- 
ald of the army, or that Eleanor Flunts’ 
fiancé had jilted her for a millionaire’s 
daughter, and that she was going into & 
decline in consequence of it. 

Then, again, when some of them were 
expressing so much sympathy for poor 
Mrs. Gregor, because her husband was 
suspected of being a “ night-drinker,” 1 





















was so stupid that I didn’t even know 
what that meant any more than a goose. 

Ever so many of the girls called on 
last Tuesday—I mean the girls who have 
been out for one or two seasons, and they 
were very nice to me, giving me the 
“points,” as they expressed it, explaining 
things to me and telling me whom to go 
with, and giving all kinds of advice. 

“ And, O Eva! we have heard what a 
splendid ‘catch’ you have made already, 
and you only out for a month, you sly 
little thing!” said Edith Ransom, as she 
was taking leave. 

I flushed of course, and stammered, 
“Who? what?” 

“ Sweet innocent! she has never even 
heard of Bradley Ellenwood, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“Oh! you mean that old fellow,” I 
blurted out. Mamma gave me a wither- 
ing look, but she turned to Edith with her 
gentlest smile, saying: 

“Tsn’t she a perfect little aborigine, 
Edith? You must help me to tame her, 
my dear.” 

“No! no indeed! you need no assist- 
ance,” was the laughing reply. 

When will I learn to not say the most 
awful thing possible, and fo say all these 
gay, easy little nothings that just seem to 
tipple off the tongues of these women? 

And, oh! think of it, will you? I’ve 
actually got to go through this same train- 
ing every blessed Tuesday in the next 
two months! 

It’s either that or suicide, for mamma 
is inexorable. She says it is the best sort 
of discipline for me. 

“Every young girl” (of course I’m 
quoting mamma—I have not the sense to 
see it myself), “needs the friction of 
rubbing against all these different sorts of 
character. A girl never knows how to 
properly estimate herself until she has 
been thrown a great deal with other wo- 
men. It is all very well, Eva, for you to 
meet young men—that is useful to a cer- 
tain extent, but not nearly as beneficial 
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to you in every way as are these Tuesday 
receptions.” 

Now, you must knowthat mamma is a 
very wise woman. Blanche says I don’t 
begin to know how wise she really is, and 
that she is deep, too, as deep as the Dan- 
ube, but, all the same, I am free to say 
that I dike the evenings much the best, 
when Blanche and I have the drawing- 
room all to ourselves, and the young men 
come to make their party calls. 

I should hate being a German girl, and 
having one’s mamma always down there 
playing propriety and doing nearly every 
bit of the talking her own self. 

Where was 1? Oh! J know,I was 
going to tell you about some of the young 
men. How I do wish I could sketch a 
little just to show you one or two of them 
in all their glory. 

If you could have photographs of a 
half-dozen of these prominent society 
fellows that come to our house, I know 
your magazine would double its sales next 
month. 

Talk to me about the vanity of girls / 

Some of these men are twice as vain 
and three times as finicking. 

Now, there is young Adolph Temple. 
His father is awfully rich—made a heap 
of money out ofan oil-well, I believe—and 
“ Dolf,” as they call him, is an only child, 
and, oh! my! how he does spend his 
father’s money! Of course he went 
through college and then went abroad 
and now he is back here with his a’s so 
broad and his whole manner so angli- 
cized, so elegant, that he is a great lion 
this winter here in Vanity Fair. 

He tried law for three months, then 
took up civil engineering, and now he has 
gone in for electricity, just by way of 
variety, I suppose. 

Well, the first night he called I peeped 
through the portiére and just nearly died 
when I saw him take off a white satin 
bib, all elaborately embroidered with bis 
lordship’s monogram. That, you must 
know, was worn to protect the immacu- 
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late white linen front of his evening 
dress-shirt. Then the bow that he makes 
just as he gets half-way across the parlor 
is irresistible. 

Such a perfectly awful thing happened ! 

One night Peepy had slipped down to 
the parlor and curled himself up on a sofa, 
where we didn't see him at all till just as 
Mr. Adolphus Temple was making his 
grand entrée. Then Peepy slipped down 
from his corner among the cushions and 
walked up to the man and solemnly sur- 
veyed him from head to foot with wide- 
open baby eyes. Then he spoke in his 
shrill, piping voice : 

“Say, now, dey did’n gib you no oat- 
meal, did dey ?” 

“QOat-meal! no, my fine little man, 
that’s a fact, they did not.” 

“ T des know’d it,” chirped Peepy, with 
a sagacious nod of his little curly head, 
“tos ’ou laigs is so ‘ittle, and sister 
Blanche says oat-meal makes ’ittle boys’ 
legs fat and nice,” and he looked down 
with evident satisfaction at his own 
sturdy red-stockinged members as he 
spoke. 

Just fancy, if you can, how we felt, 
Blanche and I, after that ! 

There’s got to be a cage made for that 
child, or he’ll ruin this whole family. 

Only last Tuesday when we were in the 
high tide of our reception in he walked 
with Blanche’s bangs (you know,the kind 
we pin on over the curl-papers in the 
morning) stuck on his little curly top- 
knot, and with her powder-bag in one 
hand and the puff in the other. With his 
own fat cheeks well smeared with pink 
powder, he stalked up to a tall, sallow 
spinster who is the very pink of all the 
proprieties, and smiling up in her face 
with an expression as innocent as one of 
Raphael’s angels, he said : 

‘* Lean ’ou head down an’ I sal] make 
’ou pitty, too.” 

But, oh! my! if I undertake to tell you 
any more about this enfan terrible, I shall 
have to leave out the best part of my 
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letter, I mean, of course, the rest of the 
young men who come to see us. 

We've got.a musical one, and it is ag 
good as an opera tosee him. He talkg 
continually about fugues and nocturnes, 
and you would think, to hear him, that 
he had been an intimate friend of Mozart 
and Beethoven, and all the other great 
lights, and then he fidgets until we ask 
him to play. J think it’s a sin to make 
him play, but he does want to so badly 
and what else can we do with him ? 

Our old bachelor beau is really very 
nice. Mamma says he is as old as papa, 
but he is so spry still that you wouldn't 
believe it, and he brushes his hair g0 
adroitly that it almost covers the bald 
place on his head, and then he does dance 
splendidly. You see, he has had so much 
practice. 

Well, besides these we’ve got at least 
a dozen college boys—undergraduates I 
mean—not the learned, hateful kind that 
keep poking their knowledge in cne’s face 
all the time. 

I like these boys, for they are real 
jolly, and they sing their college songs for 
us, which suit me better than what they 
call classical music. 

There are ever so many voung doctors on 
our list, too, and they always come in such 
a hurry and look so absorbed in their 
own grand and gloomy thoughts, and 
glance at their watches and look toward 
the door till I feel as if whole rows of 
wild-eyed messengers were just out on the 
pavement waiting to summon them to 
their anxious patients. 

One of them actually said the other 
night : 

“Excuse this late hour, Miss Eva, I 
was detained longer than usual in the 
dissecting room !” 

I shrank away from the creature, feel- 
ing as if I were—like Matilda Squeer’s 
father—“ covered with gore.” 

But, here I am rambling on like the 
Widow Bedott—telling you about the 
young men here at Vanity Fair, and all 




















the time you are laughing at me behind 
your decorous editorial mustache, and 
saying : 

“Poor little thing! what does she 
know? J could tell her a thing or two.” 

I wanted to tell you about my first 
“german ”’—you call them by the more 
dignified name of “assembly” in your 
staid old Quaker City, don’t you? 

Well, here a girl is never considered 
thoroughly launched until she has been 
to the Monday german. 

Until I got there I somehow felt as if I 
was almost the only débutante that was 
going, and that swell Englishman took me, 
too, and Blanche said that sweh an escort 
secured my success, so I really felt very 
much elated, only I was sorry the man 
was bald-headed and gray, too. Mamma 
says that very intellectual men lose their 
hair so early, and that Mr. Ellenwood has 
a “great soul,” and all that, but, really, 
now, J would rather have less soul and 
more hair, now wouldn’t you? However, 
I am glad to go with such adistinguished 
man, for, only think, his grandfather is 
actually the brother of an earl ! 

Well, he sent me lovely flowers, and 
away I went to the german. 

They all said my dress was becoming, 
and I did expect to have a good time, 
when, would you believe it ?—-there were 
thirty-six bran-new débutantes on the 
ground before I got there! 

There they were, little and big, tall and 
short, dark and fair, pretty and ugly— 
thirty six of them, waiting to be “taken 
out,” while their mammas were all sitting 
in a row against the wall talking and fan- 
ning, and shaking their big diamond ear- 
rings in the most unconcerned manner, 
while all the time they were fairly con- 
sumed with anxiety about their “new” 
daughters. 

Of course, J was all right because I had 
such an escort, but there was such a 
crowd that I didn’t believe anybody 
knew or cared about my pretty new dress, 
or whether I danced well or not. 
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And then that man—the one with the 
bald head, I mean—he said such ridicu- 
lous flattering things to me when we went 
to the Junch-room to get an ice that I got 
all hot and then cold, and was regularly 
scared, too, so, on the whole, I wasas glad 
as I could be when that first german was 
over and done with, 

Of course you will want to hear about 
New Year’s Day. 

I didn’t stay at home, for Blanche and 
I were invited to “ receive” with Jennie 
Seeley. There were six of us girls in all, 
and Jennie’s mother chaperoned us. 

The Seeleys don’t do as papa makes 
us do, fur they had all sorts of wines 
and a great punch-bowl in the back par- 
lor, too. 

Well, you see, Iam so new to every- 
thing about society, so “fresh”—to use 
regular school-girl slang—that it made 
me feel awfully queer to see all the girls 
offering wine to the men that thronged 
that house all day long, yes, and drinking 
it with them, too, till their cheeks were 
bright crimson, and their tongues grew as 
lively as you please. 

I didn’t do it myself, but I felt just as 
mean as if I had done it, standing there 
by that table, and laughing and going 
on exactly as if I thought it all right. 

Ever so many of the men told us they 
had been visiting all day long, and oh! 
how they did talk—such silly trash, too— 
and Jaugh at everything in the most in- 
ane manner. Now] am not a bit clever 
myself. I told you in that other letter 
about how that learned professor nearly 
drove me frantic that night I came out, 
but for all that I don’t care to hear a 
set of men talk about “nothing with 
variations” a whole day through, now 
would you ? 

“Miss Eva, won’t you join me in a 
glass of wine?” said Harry Seeley, 
Jennie’s brother, who was home from 
college fur Christmas. 

“No, thanks,” I murmured, “not any 
for me.” 
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“But, Miss Eva, why not? At least, 
you will taste it if only to show me that 
you wish me a happy new year—I feel 
sure that you are not one of the fanatical 
sort who never touch wine”—this in a 
low and pleading voice, and with a pair 
of handsome dark eyes bent full on my 
face. 

Ugh! I could shake myself well when 
I remember it. 

I actually took the glass out of his 
hands, and had raised it to my lips, when 
I looked up and saw my own brother 
Fred staring—not at me—but at that 
glass of wine in my hand. 

“ Hello, Sis;.is that you? Upon my 
word you are improving,” he said, and 
passed on to speak to our hostess. 

I was really scared, for we are all 
anxious about that boy. It was every bit 
on F'red’s account that papa has been so 
strict about wine, and | felt so guilty, for 
you see [ am only two years younger than 
Fred, and we’ve always been so much 
together. 

O dear me! that poor boy must have 
taken several glasses of wine befure he got 
out of the house, and then Jennie Seeley 
dipped him a full cup of punch, too, and 
I heard him laugh uproariously as the 
front door opened to let him out. 

Would you believe that I actually 
overhead Mrs. Seeley saying something 
about “ boys lacking self-control !” 

I was so mad with the woman. Self- 
control, indeed! What did she go and 
put the hateful, tempting stuff in his way 
for? 

Somehow I didn’t have a bit of a good 
time after that. Even the supper and 
dancing that we had in the evening were 
dull and flat. I went home with Blanche 
and her fiancé. Harry Seeley asked if 
he might take me home, but Blanche 
answered up, “it is not necessary, Mr. 
Seeley, we will not trouble you,” in her 
most dignified and crisp manner, and 
then when we got out on the pavement 


she said : 
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“Hal Seeley was drunk, Eva, that is 
the reason I wouldn’t let him come home 
with you,” 

I actually gasped, “But, Blanche 
Thornton, you don’t mean that,” I cried; 
“ Jennie Seeley’s brother drunk.” 

“Wait a bit, child; you'll learna few 
things before you get through this win- 
ter,” and Blanche laughed in such a bard, 
bitter sort of way, but Frank, that’s her 
fianeé, never said a word. 

I just thought, “if that is the hateful 
way engaged people act Jdon’t ever mean 
to be engaged, that’s all.” 

We went right off up-stairs when we 
got home, but something must have been 
wrong with papa, for I heard him walking 
his room nearly all night long. 

Now, you must not think that I’m not 
having a splendid time this winter just 
because I’ve confided to you some of the 
small worries that I’ve had. 

You just wait till I tell you about the 
lovely reception that I went to on board 
the French steamer in the harbor. 

Half the folks in our set were dying to 
get invitations, when here came gne to us 
from some unknown friend. 

Mamma was jubilant. 

** Eva,” she said, “ you are a little sue- 
cess if I do say it, for no one but Mr. 
Ellenwood could have been so kind and 
thoughtful,” and then she ordered the 
carriage and away we went down-town, 
where she bought me the loveliest new 
black hat with feathers and a dear little 
plush cape and muff,and then quite na- 
turally mamma said: 

“T shall ask Mr. Ellenwood to drive 
down to the reception with us.” 

“ How fortunate, Eva,” said mamma, as 
we were driving down to the steamer, 
“that you gave so much of your time to 
French. Madame assured me (this to 
Mr. Ellenwood) that Eva’s accent was 
quite Parisian, and I understand thatsome 
of the officers of the French fleet find 
great difficulty with our language.” 

I was on thorns while all this talk was 


















going on, for just, entre nous, I felt aw- 
fully shaky about my French. 

Mamma talked on about the “superior 
education of girls in America,” and about 
going to France next year, “just to en- 
large my daughter’s vocabulary,” till I 
felt nearly frantic and almost wished the 
old steamers had gone to the bottom of the 
Atlantic before they ever got here. 

But when we were on board the scene 
was so lovely that I forgot all my vexa- 
tions. 

Such crowds of gayly-dressed people— 
the officers all in their splendid uniforms, 
and such ravishing music that nearly 
took you off your feet just to hear it. 

I was perfectly happy, but, oh! it was 
short, fur up marched mamma with a 
superbly handsome man in the uniform of 
the French navy. My very soul died 
within me at her opening words, for you 
must know that mamma’s I*rench is—well 
worse than mine, for it belongs to a pre- 
historic period entirely. 

“Monsieur, permettey moi,” she began, 
“ma fille, Monsieur le Capitaine.” 

The man’s real name I never did get, 
but she left him to me with the whispered 
words : 

“Now is your chance, Eva; he is 
crazy to talk French with an American 
girl.” 

I just burned up, but managed to offer 
my hand and grin, of course, while I 
muttered something that sounded like 
“Je suis bien content, Monsieur, a vous voir.” 

Then that Frenchman just fairly 
beamed upon me. He laid one hand on 
his heart, to begin with, and then he spoke, 
or, rather, he opened his mouth, and a per- 
fect volcano of French poured forth upon 
my devoted head. 

“Eh, mademoiselle vous, vous parley le 
langue Frangaise !”” 

I pledge you my word that’s every 
blessed thing that I understood, and 
yet it seemed all the same to him, for 
he just kept steadily on, and, to make 
the whole situation worse, people had 
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begun to gather around us until I felt 
as if every body in that horrid old ship 
was laughing at poor little me. 

I had smiled and howed and said, 
“Mais owi,” and once or twice ventured ag 
far as “est il possible?” trying all the 
while to act as if I knew what the man 
was talking about, until, just as I was on 
the brink of despair I heard a familiar 
voice at my elbow and turned around to 
find Tom Smith right by me. 

Bless that boy’s heart! If you'll be- 
lieve me, he took in the whole situation at 
one glance, for he knew that all the 
French taught at Madame Veneering’s 
was a perfect farce, and I could see that 
he was—oh ! so sorry for me. 

“Miss Thornton,” he said, “ pardon, 
but may I present my cousin, Miss Van 
Lew ?” 

Then, of course, introductions followed 
to my French tormentor, and, you will 
think wonders will never cease, fur that 
plain little Gertrude Van Lew from Con- 
necticut or some other barbarous place, 
just turned around and talked like a 
native with that detestable Frenchman for 
a whole half-hour! 

Where upon the earth she got it [don’t 
know, but she actually did it. 

Then after that great deliverance I had 
a real good time. 

You see, mamma had gone below with 
her favorite, Mr. Ellenwood, and Tom 
took me all over the ship and-explained 
ever so many things to me that I knew 
not a thing about. 

She thought I was showing off my beau- 
tiful accent to “‘ Monsieur Le Capitaine” 
while I was as jolly and easy as could be 
with Tom. You see, he is awfully clever 
himself, but he don’t expect a girl to know 
everything, and I do like that. 

“Tom,” said I, when we went and sat 
down after “ doing ” the ship, engines and 
all, “I didn’t know you belonged to the 
‘Salvage Corps’ until to-night.” 

“ Well, and how do you know it now, 
mademoiselle?” with a quizzical look, and 
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running his hand through his thick brown 
hair, as he has a way of doing. 

“ Why, didn’t you rescue me from de- 
struction just now? Butthere’s another 
thing I want to know, how you came to be 
at this reception ?” 

“1? well, I might retort, and ask how 
you got here, if I had not had the extreme 
pleasure—” here Mr. Smith bowed in his 
most courtly style—“of sending cards 
myself to Mrs. aud the Misses Thornton.” 

“You!” I was so astonished that I 
wasn’t very polite. 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. “My 
mother came from South Carolina, and 
belonged to one of those old Huguenot 
families that came over during the re- 
ligious persecutions. Perhaps, Miss Eva, 
you have noticed that I write my name 
‘Thomas L. Smith,’ well, the middle name 
was my mother’s; Le Ray was her 
name, and now here comes her cousin 
from over the sea, who was kind enough 
to send us several invitations for our 
friends.” 

Now, behold the mystery is explained. 

I was so stunned that I didn’t even 
thank the boy, and just then mamma ap- 
peared with the—what is the word for 
folks who are always on hand? ubiquitous 
Mr. Ellenwood, and we had to go. 
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I didn’t tell her about Tom—where was 
the use? She would just raise her eye- 
brows and say: “All those Smiths are 
plebeians, J know them, and I don’t be-. 
lieve that about old Huguenot blood, not 
a bit of it.” 

I did tell her what a little goose I felt 
myself, in the society of clever people, 
and that if I had it to do over again | 
would learn ever so much more about 
everything. 

“ Nonsense, child,” she replied. “ Men 
don’t like women to know too much ; Mr, 
Ellenwood said only last night that child- 
like simplicity was by far the most attrac- 
tive quality a girl can have, and he was 
so disgusted when I told him about that 
Van Lew girl who went four years to a 
girls’ college!” 

But, for all that, I do mean to improve 
myself ever so much this winter. 

I am to join the ‘Current Event 
Club,” and the Browning Club besides, so 
in my next I do hope to have something 
better than all this gossipy trash I am 
sending you now. 

Blanche’s marriage is fixed for the 
twenty-fifth of February. I shall tell 
you all about that. 

In the meantime I am 
Yours as ever, 
EVA THORNTON. 





LD AGE. As old age creeps over a 
person the conditions of the animal or- 
ganism change, and they possess less elas- 
ticity to meet and overcome such strains 
as can be invited with impunity in youth. 
Exposure to inclement weather, the sud- 
den shock of good or bad news, are fre- 
quently sufficient to terminate a life which, 
with care, would be able to endure many 
more years of active usefulness. It is 
therefore highly desirable that persons of 
advancing years should make their per- 
sonal habits the subject of careful study, 
and with the help of some wise counselor 


regulate their daily living in accordance 
with the changed conditions of their ani- 
mal economy. 





Tue worker who brings out the best 
results is not ihe one who has thirsted 
for public applause, but the one who has 
sought to climb a summit too high for the 
populace even to see. He finds it com- 
paratively easy to satisfy others, but this 
does not satisfy him. The laborer in any 
sphere whose sole aim is notoriety works 
on a lower plane and is content with in- 
ferior results. 

















CHAPTER I. 
“TXRIEND LEE is dead!” 

These words, though not quite un- 
expected, sent a shock—as news of death 
always does—through the community, and 
one told another until all knew that 
Friend Lee was dead, and were pro- 
foundly sorry. 

He had been a quiet, unassuming man, 
true to his Quaker faith and principles, 
but someway life had been rather hard 
for him. He had not been prosperous in 
worldly matters; luck had turned a cold 
shoulder to him, and fortune had never 
knocked at his door, even once. He had 
never been very robust, and for that rea- 
son, perhaps, had lacked push and ambi- 
tion, but now at the age of fifty-one he 
found his contest with the world and the 
things of the world ended, and went to 
his rest, leaving his wife and daughter 
to solve the problem of living without 
him. 

At first they grieved so sorely that it 
seemed as if they did not care to live at 
all, but life seldom ends at such times, 
and soon the pressure of care and respon- 
sibility demanded their attention. They 
had a home, but not much income, and 
80 no one was surprised when an item in 
the village paper announced that Mrs. 
Lee would take boarders at reasonable 
rates, and almost befure she had time to 
adjust her mind or her house to the new 
condition of things she had an applicant. 

“ What a quaint, pretty place,” thought 
Louis Murray as he walked up the door- 
yard path between tufts of old-fashioned 
flowers. 

There was no bell at the door, but the 
clang of the brass knocker soon brought 
answering footsteps down the hall, and a 
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fragile little being, half child and half 
woman, opened the door. 

“ Mrs. Lee lives here, I believe?” said 
the young man, as he lifted his hat. 

““ Yes, she does. Would thee like tosee 
her?” 

“T should. I am in search of a board- 
ing-place, and was directed to her.” 

“She will be glad to see thee. Please 
walk in.” 

Louis Murray had been around the 
world considerable, but he had never be- 
fore stepped into a house just like that. 
The hall and the room into which he was 
ushered were cool and fragrant and 
dusky—not with gloom, but as if shad- 
owed with a brooding peace which acted 
on his wearied nerves like balm. The 
furniture and appointments were not after 
any modern fashion, and the room as a 
whole reminded him strongly of an “ in- 
terior” which had taken his fancy as he 
lounged about a friend’s studio not long 
since. And the girl who had let him in 
and taken his card to her mother seemed 
to belong by right to the place. Whata 
quaint, dainty—but the object of his 
thoughts suddenly interrupted them by 
appearing, and was followed by her 
mother, who, allowing for the difference 
in years and a stronger look, was almost 
the counterpart of her daughter. 

“ This is Mr. Murray, mother Lee; he 
wishes to talk to thee about board.” 

“Tam glad to see thee,” said the lady. 
“ We have no one yet; we have only just 
decided to take two or three people, if 
they like to come.” 

The young man then explained in his 
frank, pleasant manner that he had just 
arrived in the place to superintend the 
building of Mr. Hardy’s mill, which would 
401 
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take three months, and perhaps four, and 
that gentleman had sent him to Mrs. 
Lee to get a home for the time, if satisfuc- 
tory. 

“ He will give me a certificate of char- 
acter if you ask for it,” he continued, 
smilingly, “and I shall deem myself for- 
tunate if you will allow me to stay with 
you.” 

“ Any friend of Mr. Hardy’s will be 
very welcome in my home,” said Mrs. 
Lee. “I take it very kind that he has 
sent thee here. I hope thee’ll be suited. 
We are plain people, and used to plain 
fare. I cannot cook thee as fancy dishes 
as thee would like perhaps, and so thee 
might be disappointed.” 

“T ameasily suited, Mrs. Lee. If you 
can only give mesuch bread as my mother 
used to have, and such delicious pies, I 
shall call myself well treated, indeed.” 

“TI hope thee will like my bread,” she 
answered, simply. “I will putthy room 
ready for thee now, and Ruth—this is 
my only child, Ruth—she will answer any 
other questions thee may like to ask.” 

** Mother and I are all alone, now,” said 
the girl, divining his unspoken query. 
“It seems very strange! Did thee ever 
see any one die?” 

Mr. Murray started nervously at this 
unlooked-for question, but answered : 

“Why, yes, L have. Some years ago 
my uncle died, and a little later, my 
mother.” 

“Yes? Then thee knows what a 
solemn thing itis. But did thee under- 
stand how they went—how any one 
goes ?” 

‘The ones who die, you mean ?” 

‘Yes, the—the immortal part that 
goes to another world. How does it go?” 

“T cannot tell, my—” dear, he had 
almost said, so touched was he with the 
pathetic childish query, and at sight of 
the intense eyes which demanded answer. 
“Tam wholly ignorant on that matter.” 

“ No oneseems to know,” she continued, 
plaintively. “Isaw him die—my father, 
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I mean; and he spoke to me and pressed 
my hand just a moment before, and then 
he was gone—that is, the spirit part, that 
which loved me and smiled at me and. 
held my hand, and not a door or window 
was open, but he was gone! I cannot 
understand it !” 

“No, of course you can’t, my—poor 
child! No one can, not even the wisest 
ones of earth; it is one of the great 
mysteries. How pretty your garden is, 
You love flowers, of course,” he said, 
hoping to bring her mind back to a 
healthier subject than brooding over a 
death-scene. 

Her face brightened up as if the sun 
shone on it. 

“Lovethem? Oh! indeed, Ido! I 
went in a hot-house once. Such flowers! 
Why, I never even dreamed there were 
so many kinds in the world. I envied 
the man who spent his life among them; 
he told us that he had been there sixteen 
years. I could not bear to come away; 
and since then, whenever I think of 
Heaven I am sure it is like that—all 
shining glass, and fountains bubbling up, 
and rows on rows of blossoming flowers.” 

“That is certainly a very poetic and 
beautiful vision to have of it, Miss Lee.” 

“Tam only Ruth,” she said, naively. 
“T brought a few flowers home with me, 
and kept them as long as I could. Such 
exquisite roses, with leaves like yellow 
cream, and there was one flower as white 
as snow, and the leaves were crisp and 
transparent—like white wax, my mother 
said; but I cannot remember the name.” 

“ Camelia, I think, from your descrip 
tion of it.” 

“Thy room is ready, Mr. Murray,” 
said Mrs. Lee, at the door. “I willshow 
thee now.” 

As they went up the stairway, she said : 

“T heard Ruth talking to thee about 
flowers; she is a fanciful child. I hope 
thee will make allowance ; she thinks and 
dreams too much, I fear.” 

“Oh! I am glad to find we have one 











liking in common, and have no doubt we 
shall soon find others. What a very 
pleasant, home-like room you have given 
me, Mrs. Lee!” 

“T am glad if thee likesit. Thereisa 
sightly view from the windows over the 
village and up at the hills.” 

“Yes, I see. Elmwood is a pretty 
place.” 

“We think so; but then it is our 
home. We are used to having supper 
about half-past six this time of year. 
Will that suit thee?” 

“Perfectly. Don’t let me disarrange 
your household plans at all. I shall be 
content just to settle down into them 
quietly.” 

And surely a more fastidious critic than 
he might have been contented to sit down 
ina neat dining-room with two gentle, 
soft-spoken companions, and to such a 
simple, yet attractively-spread table. 

Mrs. Lee had baked that day, and her 
bread and rolls certainly deserved the 
high praise which her boarder bestowed 
upon them, as did also the sponge-cake 
and cottage-cheese, and the first straw- 
berries from the garden. 

Ruth did not say much, but listened 
attentively to the conversation between 
her mother and Mr. Murray, who could 
not help furtively watching her face to 
see how it brightened and shadowed with 
every passing thought, reminding him of 
a lake which mirrors the changing sky 
above it; so her face mirrored every 
passing mood. 

He also noticed that she ate but very 
little, and that her mother gently urged 
her. 

When supper was over, he walked down 
to the station to have his baggage sent up, 
and then strolled around the garden and 
sat on the porch until the dampness 
warned him to go inside. He found the 
ladies busily sewing, and after a little 
chat, he went to his room, glad that his 
lines had fallen in such pleasant places ; 
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and this is part of a note which he wrote 
that night to his best friend: 


“Dear OLp JoE:—I promised to let 
you know as soon I was domiciled, and I 
have already found a resting-place. My 
home is in the house of a Quakeress, a 
recent widow, with one young daughter— 
I do not know where in her early teens, 
and as quaint and pretty and odd as you 
can imagine. So you can picture your 
world-weary friend, who has lived at res- 
taurants, hotels, and lumber camps, as 
well as in your palatial home, now dwel- 
ling in guileless content in an abode of 
Arcadian peace and simplicity. 

“T knew not until now what lovely 
people the Quakers are. My new friends 
call me ‘thee’ and ‘thou,’ and I think 
it is simply beautiful. 

“ I wish you could see my room. I have 
named it ‘ Peace,’ after its counterpart in 
the old allegory. My bedding and towels 
are of snowy whiteness and smell of rose- 
leaves and lavender. I have an ample 
rocking-chair, and my windows look to- 
ward the sun-rising. What more can I 
ask for, save your presence ?” 


“How do you like your boarding- 
place, Murray?” asked Mr. Hardy, the 
next day. 

“*T am very much pleased with it.” 

“Glad to hear it; I was afraid you’d 
think it was too dull perhaps fora young 
man.” 

“Oh! no! I’ve knocked about the world 
enough to appreciate a quiet place like 
that for awhile ; and such bread as Mrs, 
Lee’s is not easy to find in a wandering 
life.” 

“‘T suppose not. What do you think 
of Ruth? My girls say that she is queerer 
than ever since her father died.” 

“T think from what I have seen and 
heard that she is a little morbid from 
brooding over it.” 

“ T’ve no doubt she has got blue enough. 































































































* @he always was such an earnest, sober 
child, and so loving and good to mind. 
Oh! I’ve held her up as a pattern to my 
harum-scarum girls many a time, and yet 
I’m glad they aint just like her ; it’s na- 
tural for young folks to be light-hearted 
and gay, and she makes methink ofa little 
drab-colored ghost. I hope you'll liven 
her up alittle while you’re there; she 
looks more shadowy than ever of late, and 
she’s the ‘ core of her mother’s heart,’ as 
the Irish so prettily say. She mustn't 
fade away and leave the poor woman 
alone.” 

The remainder of the week passed 
very swiftly. Mr. Murray found his days 
full of business, his evenings full of rest 
and comfort, and his nights full of sleep. 

‘« Thee may like to sleep a little later 
in the morning,” said Mrs. Lee, on Satur- 
day night, “so we will have breakfast at 
half-past seven; and that will give Ruth 
and I plenty of time to get to the meet- 
ing.” 

“ You have a church here, then ?” 

“ Yes; but we call it a meeting-house. 
Oh! I shouldn’t know how to get along 
without the meeting; it is a great privi- 
lege. Perhaps thee would like to go with 
us, for all thee is not a Friend ?” 

“T think I would, if it will not be in- 
truding.” 

“Oh! no; thee is very welcome; but 
as thee is not used to it, it may seem 
dull.” 

The next day Mr. Murray, somewhat 
to his own inward amusement, found him- 
self walking along demurely beside the 
gentle Quakeress and her daughter to 
Quaker meeting. He did not admire 
Ruth as much in her close-fitting, plain 
bonnet, with her pretty hair all hidden, 
but after all nothing could mar the pa- 
thetic beauty of the face so often turned 
toward him in half-shy interest. 

The little company of worshipers sat in 
moveless silence for nearly an hour. At 
first it seemed grotesque to the stranger, 
but as minute after minute passed the 
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stillness became impressive, then solemr, 
and finally eloquent with meaning. One 
seemed compelled to think and to search 
the inmost heart. Sin in every form 
seemed abhorrent, and things good and 
pure were sincerely desired. Life and itg 
opportunities took on new meaning and 
value, and penitence for past sins and new 
resolves for the future were real, and when 
a gray-haired man rose to speak and 
broke the tension of thought, Mr. Murray 
was astonished to realize how he had been 
absorbed, and thought how true the pro- 
verb, “Speech is silver, but silence is 
golden.” 

“Didn’t thee think the meeting was 
beautiful to-day?” asked Ruth, as they 
went out. 

“ Beautiful, indeed. I never attended 
a service like it before; and how kindly 
they all shook hands—even with me.” 

“ Why, yes, that is a part of the meet- 
ing, thee knows.” 

“No, I didn’t; I’m afraid I’m very ig- 
norant,” 

“Q Mr. Murray! when thee knows 
so much. Think of all the books thee 
has read, and the places thee has told 
about—such wonderful places, and the 
cities and grand people. Oh! I wish I 
knew as much about the world as thee 
does, and all the beautiful things. But 
perhaps it is sinful for me to wish 
that.” 

“Poor, pretty little wild-flower,” 
thought the young man as he looked down 
at her with the color coming and going in 
her sensitive face. “If you could have 
your wish, the great world you are 90 
anxious about would lose much of its 
glamour, and would perhaps use you 
hardly if it got a chance.” 

But he was saved from answering her 
in words, fur Mrs. Lee, who had lingered 
in talk, now joined them. 

At dinner Ruth seemed listless and lan- 
guid, and ate but little, and was finally 
dismissed by her mother for a long rest in 
her own room. 








“Someway the child don’t seem as 
strong as she used to,” said the mother, 
with a troubled face, after she had left 
them. “She did not use to mind any 
walk. But perhaps the sun was too warm 
for her. It was quite warm, doesn’t thee 
think, when we came home ?” 

“It certainly was; and quite a long 
walk, too.” 

But at night, when Mr. Murray came 
back from a ride with Mr. Hardy, he 
found Ruth at the tea-table looking fresh 
and bright, and as well as he had seen her 
at any time, and after tea was over the 
air was so warm that they went out and 
sat on the piazza and watched the sun go 
down in a glory of rose and gold. 

They had not spoken in some time, for 
each scemed lost in thought, until Ruth 
said, suddenly : 

“ Does thee suppose they go that way 
—the souls?” 

The young man shivered at the unex- 
pected and weird question, and presently 
answered : 

“T cannot tell; but it looks as if that 
might be the nearest way to ‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden.’ ” 

“So it seems to me—that is, now; but 
often in the mornings when the eastern 
sky is all a mass of clear, dazzling light, 
so that one can hardly look at it, I think 
the gates must lie that way—the gates of 
pearl, I mean.” 

“What makes you think so much of 
such things, Ruth?” Half-unconsciously 
he had already fallen into the way of 
calling her Ruth. “ You think too 
much.” 

“Why, I can’t help it; thoughts come 
to one of themselves. And why shouldn’t 
I think of such things? If thee were 
going a journey to any place, thee would 
want to know where it was and how thee 
was going, wouldn’t thee?” 

“Certainly; but we’re not going a 
journey to those gates in a long time yet. 
You and I are young, Ruth, and have 
our life to live.” 
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“T shall be seventeen next Tuesday ; 
and I knew a girl who died younger than 
that.” 

“Who was the sweet old lady who sat 
next to you in church?” he asked, deter- 
mined to get her mind on more wholesome 
themes. 

“Oh! that was Mrs. Rhodes; and isn’t 
she a sweet woman? She has had a deal 
of trouble, though. She has lost two 
sons, and now James, the last one, has 
run away because he would not be a 
Quaker. He always took to the world’s 
people ; but some think he will be brought 
back and be good yet, on account of his 
mother’s prayers.” 

“Can’t people be good unless they are 
Quakers ?” 

“Oh! yes! they can be good wherever 
their lot is cast; but one who is born and 
brought up a Quaker cannot be good if 
he turns his back on the faith, and makes 
light of it, as James did; he must come 
back to his own fold.” 

“Ah! [had not looked at it in that 
light. But suppose one of the world’s 
people—as you call them—should come 
over and join the Quakers? I was half- 
tempted to do it myself this morning.” 

“TI don’t know; they don't often do that, 
I think.” 

“ Just suppose you should—” 

Mr. Murray rose to place a chair for 
Mrs. Lee, who had just come out, and he 
did not finish his sentence. 

“Suppose you should marry out of 
your fold?” he had been about to say; 
but as he looked at the fragile little crea- 
ture, who seemed, already, more than half 
spirit, he felt as if the subject or even 
thought of marriage was something from 
which she seemed wholly set apart; and 
he could not help feeling a vague un- 
easiness as he recalled some of her 
words. 

But the next morning Ruth was busy 
about the house as usual; and all dismal 
furebodings are apt to flee away in the 
light and duties of a new day, and so Mr, 
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Murray remembered only what she had 
said about her birthday; and as he hadto 
go to town that day on business connected 
with his contract, he also went to a 
florist’s and brought back, packed in wet 
moss, some of the most exquisite flowers 
which he could procure, and placed the 
box on Ruth’s plate the next morning in 
honor of her birthday. 

If he had stopped to think he might 
have known that it would take the place 
of her breakfast, but he could not forego 
the reward of witnessing her delight, and 
even then he had to tear himself away in 
the midst of her delighted exclamations 
and thanks. 

When he came home to dinner she was 
waiting for him by the gate. 

“Tam so glad thee has come! I did 
not half thank thee this morning for the 
beautiful flowers. I cannot say it! I 
cannot tell thee just what they are to me! 
Oh! I love such things so that it seems 
as if they were drawing my soul right out 
of my body! Ido not want thee to—to 
think I am foolish, though. But I amso 
thankful; and to think that thee should 
remember !” 

“Why, that was a very easy thing to 
do. You are a real flower worshiper, but 
I hope you will cat some dinner. I felt 
guilty when I saw how your breakfast 
was neglected.” 

“T donot care foreating; and I wanted 
to ask thee something; that’s why I came 
out. Perhaps thee will hardly believe it, 
but I have felt just like singing to-day! 
The words come up to my lips, and befure 
I think they almost sing themselves, and 
I haven’t felt like that since my father 
died. I didn’t think I ever could again, 
but to-day I’ve been almost happy. I 
haven't dared say so to my mother, but 
—oh! do you think it is very sinful to feel 
so ?” 

“ My dear child, no. 


Why shouldn’ta 
girl feel happy ou her seventeenth birth- 
day? It is perfectly right, so don’t re- 
proach yourself any more.” 


And the sunshine again illumined 
Ruth’s face. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE summer waned. The fields, many 
of them, were shorn of their wealth, and 
the cicadx, harbingers of autumn, piped 
busily. 

The weeks had passed very swiftly and 
happily to the young architect. His work 
had prospered, and his leisure hours had 
been full of content. He had been go 
long practically homeless that he began to 
look forward with dread to the time when 
he must leave the quaint old house and 
the kindly ministrations of Mrs. Lee, 
She had another boarder—an elderly gen- 
tleman, whom they seldom saw except at 
meals, so they made a very quict family. 

One Sunday, at the end of August, 
Mrs. Lee asked, plaintively : 

“Does thee think, Mr. Murray, that 
Ruth has changed any since thee came?” 

His heart sank within him at this sud- 
den question. What could he say in an- 
swer to it? 

“T think she is a little taller, Mrs. 
Lee.” 

* But not any thinner, thee thinks?” 

* Well, if she looks so, perhaps it is the 
added height causes it. Growing girls 
often look delicate, I believe. At least, I 
have heard so.” 

“Yes, that is true often. And Ruth 
has never looked as strong and hearty as 
some girls.” 

“She does not complain of feeling ill, 
does she?” 

“Oh! no. Ruth never complains, un- 
less it is of being a little tired ; and she 
is more light-hearted of late than usual 
to her, so she must be well. I think some- 
times that I way be growing fanciful and 
fussy as I grow older; but she is all I 
have,” she concluded, as if mother love 
ever needed an apology. 

“Well, perhaps she might not be the 
worse for a tonic, Mrs. Lee, or if you are 
at all uneasy, let her see a doctor.” 
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Just then Ruth came in from the gar- 
den with some flowers. Herstep was brisk, 
and her eyes bright, and there was a pretty 
flush on her face. She came like sunshine 
in the room, and all dark forebodings and 
fears fled before her presence, and those 
who had been talking about her gave each 
other a reassuring smile and felt a burden 
lifted from théir hearts. The child was 
surely well. 

Louis Murray had never had a sister, 
but he was sure that if he had he should 
have felt toward her as he did toward 
pretty little Ruth, who was such a lovable 
child. His affection for her was so tender 
and watchful and disinterested, and when 
he remembered how few short months he 
had known her, he marveled that she had 
won such large place in his heart and 
thoughts. 

Her feeling for him he did not question 
or analyze. He knew how her face bright- 
ened at sight of him when he came home, 
and that she liked to hear him talk ; that 
she was never weary of listening to his 
stories of the busy world beyond her reach 
and his own doings in it, and that she was 
always sweetly sympathetic. 

That she would be very sorrowful and 
lonely after he went away he could not 
doubt ; and he promised himself to never 
forget her, but that her monotonous life 
should be frequently cheered by the ar- 
rival of books and magazines, pictures and 
flowers, in all of which her soul delighted. 
And then he meant to come back some- 
times. The dear old house would be a 
sort of oasis in the desert of his wandering 
life, where he would be glad to turn for a 
little refreshment. 

The first week in October his work was 
completed, and he packed his trunk, rather 
sorrowfully it must be confessed, and 
looked about the pleasant room which had 
been his since the first of summer. 

“Poor little Ruth!” he said, finally. 
“T must go down now and try to cheer 
her. She ate hardly any supper, dear 
child. I wish she was more like other 
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girls, then she would feel this parting less 
and sooner get over it.” 

She was sitting with idle hands when 
he went down, and greeted him with a 
fleeting pathetic little smile as sad to see 
as tears. 

“T am going to leave this book here 
till I come back, Ruth.” 

“Qh! then is thee surely coming back ?” 

“ Sometime, I hope to, certainly! that 
is, if you and your good mother do not 
object.” 

“ Ah! thee well knows how glad we 
will be !”* 

She took the book and fondled it in her 
hands all the evening long. Was it be- 
cause it was the pledge of its owner’s re- 
turn? . 

“T shall often think of you, little Ruth, 
and of this happy summer.” 

“Then thee will not entirely forget in 
the great world, as I feared? Thee will 
remember Elmwood—every day, per- 
haps?’ she said, wistfully. 

“T will remember Elmwood, and re- 
member thee also, little Ruth !” said the 
man, falling unconsciously into the sweet 
Quaker speech. “I have never had a 
sister, but you seem to me just as I fancy 
a sister would. I would like to think of 
you as my little sister Ruth.” 

“T suppose thee may, if thee likes.” 

“ And men write to their sisters, and 
get letters from them, you know; ah! 
there comes your mother! we willask her 
if it is admissible.” 

Ruth said but very little more that 
evening, but she held the book closely, 
and carried it to her own little room when 
she went. 

The next morning she was pale and 
there were dark circles under her eyes as 
if she had not slept, and her breakfast 
was scarcely tasted. And when the good- 
byes were said and the front-door clanged 
after the departing traveler, Ruth turned 
and sank into her mother’s arms, and 
wept as she had done months before over 
her dear, dead father. 
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Ah! these partings! partings which 
are for all time, and partings which are so 
uncertain of end; one is almost as hard 
to bear as the other, and flesh and spirit 
quail under them. 

A week later the mail brought to Ruth 
a letter, and a magazine with crisp uncut 
pages, which brought the first smile that 
had brightened her face since her friend 
had gone. 

After that hardly a week passed with- 
out bringing some pleasant thing to Ruth, 
and at Christmas-tide a beautiful art book 
and a box of roses and English violets 
eame to cheer her drooping little heart. 

She did not go out now ; and the doc- 
tor came in sometimes, and sat and 
talked with her and said she was a lazy 
little girl. The neighbors brought her in 
little delicacies to tempt her wavering 
appetite, and everybody was very good to 
her: yet the days seemed long, and the 
winter nights, when she was so restless and 
weary, seemed unending. 

Sometimes she wrote quaint, tender 
little notes of thanks to Mr. Murray. 
“Thee is so good to me!” she would al- 
ways write; but she said very little about 
herself, and toward spring there fell along 
silence on her part. 

Then came a request from the village 
trustees of Elmwood, asking for the skilled 
services of Mr. Murray in the erection of 
a town hall; and as soon as business ar- 
rangements were completed, he wrote to 
Mrs. Lee to know if he could have his old 
quarters. 

The answer came promptly. Ruth was 
very sick. It would not be pleasant for 
him in a house with an invalid; other- 
wise they would beso glad to take him! 
Yet it would be a comfort to have him in 
the place, and they should hope to see him 
often. 

The news which this letter brought 
grieved Mr. Murray to the heart ; and the 
next week brought him to Mrs. Lee’s. 

“T am going to stay, if you will allow 
me!” he said to her. “I should not feel 
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at home anywhere else. I will make you 
no extra trouble, and hope to be some 
help and comfort. And now may I see 
Ruth?” 

He was shocked to see how faded and 
worn Mrs. Lee was looking, and how gray 
her hair had grown, but that was nothing 
compared to the change in little Ruth. 

Half-breathless with weakness and joy, 
with luminous eyes and scarlet cheeks, 
she lay among her pillows, with her fair, 
loose-curling hair spread out upon them. 

“Oh! thee has come! thee has come at 
last!” she cried at sight of him. 

The strong man put his arms around 
her and pressed kiss after kiss on the 
pure uplifted face. It was no time for 
reserve. 

“O Ruth! my precious little Ruth! 
What have they done to you since I went 
away? What has made you like this, 
dear ?” he exclaimed in the sudden shock 
of seeing her. 

“TI do not know,” she whispered, “ un- 
less it was because I could not live with- 
out thee !” 

She pushed the hair back from his 
forehead, and with her soul looking out of 
her eyes, searched his face. 

“ Thee is sorry for me, isn’t thee ?” 

“Sorry? Oh! my poor child! If I 
had known you wanted me, or that you 
were sick, I should have come before ; but 
I had not heard in so long that I began to 
wonder if you had forgotten me.” 

“Forgotten? Ah! thee doesn’t know! 
I have never forgotten—for a moment— 
anything !” 

“But we will soon have you getting - 
better now, Ruth; you have been too 
lonely, and it has been a severe winter, 
and has made you droop like a frosted 
lily. But what do you think I have 
brought you ?” 

He carried a box to the side of the 
lounge, took off the cover and a layer of 
wet cotton, and let her look while a wave 
of fragrance swept out. 

“Oh! oh! the beauties! the precious 

















darlings!” she said, in rapture. “ How 
good thee is to me!” 

“And these are Easter lilies, Ruth. 
You know to-morrow is Easter, and you 
shall keep it in royal style with your 
room like a bower.” 

“ And thee will be here? Thee won’t 
leave me again ?” 

“T will not leave thee! I am going to 
board here as I used to, for a long time ; 
but I must not tire you with my company 
at first ; I will soon come back.” 

He left her room, and staggered half- 
blindly to his own. Surprise and grief 
and self-reproach had well-nigh un- 
manned him. He had never dreamed of 
this—that little Ruth, scarcely beyond 
childhood in seeming, had yet loved him 
with the wonderful love of a woman. 
How had it happened? He had not 
tried to win it, nor—God forgive him!— 
desired it, as he searched the depths of his 
heart. 

He sat down all unmindful of his 
pretty room, which he had so often 
thought of during the past months, and 
bowed his head in his hands, while the 
pathetic words of the poor little May 
Queen which he had heard recited not 
long before, repeated themselves over and 
over in his brain : 


“Tf I had lived—I cannot tell—I might have 
been his wife ; 
But all these things have ceased to be, with 
my desire of life.” 


The stillness of the house seemed unen- 
durable, and the scent of the flowers as it 
was diffused in the rooms became sicken- 
ing to his overwrought nerves, so he stole 
softly down the stairway for a turn in the 
fresh air. At the gate he met the doctor 
coming in. 

“Miss Ruth seems very sick, Dr. Lane,” 
he said, after the first salutations were ex- 
changed, eying him keenly, and hoping 
against reason that his words would be re- 
futed. 

“Yes, she is, poor child. She has no 
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constitution—never had any. The only 
wonder is that she has lived as long as she 
has.” 

“Then do you think that no change of 
circumstances or place could have saved 
her ?” 

“Tam positive that no change could 
have prolonged her life to any extent. 
She has had every care and attention.” 

‘““No doubt of that, Doctor. Yet it 
seems very hard.” 

“So it does,” and the physician in his 
turn keenly eyed the young man. 

Mr. Murray derived a little comfort 
from the Doctor’s words—if comfort it 
might be called; at least it relieved him 
somewhat from the remorse and self-re- 
proach he had been enduring for the last 
hour or two in fearing that his blindness 
and indifference had blighted and short- 
ened the sweet young life. A little later 
he was again seated by Ruth’s side. 

“The winter has seemed so long,” she 
said, plaintively. “If I had only known 
when thee was coming back, I could have 
counted the weeks and days.” 

“T did not know myself, Ruth; but I 
might have come sooner if I had known 
how you were watching.” 

“Thee was always so good to me from 
the first. I hope thee will be happy ; thee 
will live to be old, maybe, and I should 
not like thee to be always sorry about me 
because I went first.” 

And then, with her tiny hand clasped 
in his strong one, she slept fitfully, smiling 


.at him when she waked, and whispering 


now and then : 

“T am so glad thee is here. Thee is so 
good to me.” 

The next day was Easter—a day of 
brilliant sunshine. There were signs of 
spring everywhere. The birds were sing- 
ing, and the crocuses in Ruth’s little gar- 
den were smiling up at the sun, and in her 
own dainty room the hot-house flowers 
stood about in bowls and vases, and she 
lay silent among them with a bunch of 
Easter lilies in her folded hands. 
LILLIAN GREY. 



































A MAN’S SIDE OF THE BATTLE. 


BY 


ISADORE ROGERS. 


CHAPTER X. 

R. WELLINGTON sat narrowly 
watching the effect of his words. It 
was evident that he had excited a degree 
of nervousness fully equal to the endur- 
ance of the women whom he was men- 
tally torturing, and detecting an inclina- 
tion to faint upon the part of both ladies, 

he rose from his chair, saying : 

“T will call and renew the subject to- 
morrow.” 

“No, no!” they cried, rallying their be- 
wildered senses; “we cannot endure a 
repetition of your visit, and whatever 
your business with us may be, it must be 
settled now. Why did you come here? 


what do you want? what would you have 
us do?” 
“TI came here to have a personal inter- 


view with you. I want money, and I 
would have you produce it,” he answered, 
in a deliberate and impressive manner. 
“This dreadful crime is known only to 
you and myself. I can set the officers of 
law upon your track in less than an hour, 
and horrify your expectant bridegroom 
with the news of your incarceration in 
jail, or I can forever hold my peace and 
let the knowledge of this awful crime die 
with us. It rests with you to say which 
I shall do.” 

“Name your price,” said the elder sis- 
ter, looking at him in a helpless, despair- 
ing manner, as if he were the messenger 
of death, sent to summon them to imme- 
diate execution. 

He named a sum so exorbitant that 
both ladies gave utterance to an expostu- 
latory expression. 

“ Mercy on us; we cannot raise the 
money !” 
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“You, miss, I understand, are about to 
marry a man of unbounded wealth,” he 
said, addressing the younger. 

“ But his wealth will not be at my dis- 
posal. I cannot obtain from him without 
his knowledge money enough to ransom a 
king,” she replied, desperately, while the 
perspiration gathered in great drops upon 
her forehead. 

“ Bridegrooms are generally indulgent, 
especially during the period of the honey- 
moon, and he will not be likely to stint 
your supply, which will be much better 
expended in buying your neck from the 
gallows than in buying diamonds for your 
neck,” he said, with an attempt at a pun 
which was altogether too ghastly to find 
any appreciation in the minds of his 
listeners. 

“T had rather go to him and confess 
the whole fearful crime. Of what value 
will life be to me, burdened with the 
thought that I am responsible for the 
cruel murder of my brother’s child, and 
must continually rob my husband, thus 
committing crime after crime to conceal 
thefirst? Ihave never known one moment 
of peace since the day she left our roof, 
and if I could only find her now, and de- 
vote all the remaining years of my life to 
atonement for the wrong that I have done 
I would fly to the ends of the earth to 
seek her. As itis, I would rather die ere 
I blacken my soul with so many foul 
stains that even the mercy of Heaven 
cannot wash them away. No, I will not 
do it!” she exclaimed, with a despairing 
desperation for which her tormentor was 
not prepared. 

“You have heard my terms,” he an- 
swered, rising as if to go. 
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“And I reject them!” she exclaimed, 
with an unnatural wildness in her man- 
ner that gave the man a feeling of per- 
plexity. “If I can die for my crime it 
may partly atone for it; I did not coun- 
sel murder and will not rob my husband 
to conceal it,” she continued, vehemently. 

“She will be a raving maniac if you 
persist in this for another hour,”’ said the 
eld or sister, almost frantically. 

This was not the result that Mr. Wel- 
lington desired. He saw no money in it, 
and for a few moments he was alarmed at 
the result of his own work. 

“Calm. yourselves, ladies,” he said, 
soothingly. ‘‘ The case is not so desperate 
as I have led you to believe. Listen, and 
I will tell you the truth. The child was 
not actually murdered, but died of small- 
pox, to which Gonzalez purposely exposed 
her. She was living with a Mexican 


family at the time, and was tenderly cared 
for, but Gonzalez made a sworn confession 
upon his death-bed, in which he impli- 


cates you, and I have this document with 
me. The officer who took this deposition 
gave it to me to take care of while he 
went farther into the mountain regions 
upon some other business, and was’ shot 
by a desperado and never returned, and 
as we were the only persons present, you 
see that by purchasing my silence you will 
be safe if not guiltless.” 

Both ladies grew calmer at these words, 
and the gentleman drew a legal-looking 
document from his pocket. 

“Read it, and let us see of what the 
villain accuses us,” said the elder sister. 

Mr. Wellington proceeded to read what 
purported to be a written confession of all 
that Gonzalez had told him, in which both 
ladies were sufficiently implicated to de- 
prive them of their liberty if nothing 
more. 

“Twill suffer the full penalty of the 
law before I will rob my husband to pur- 
chase silence,” said the younger sister, 
firmly, and from this decision no threats 
or persuasions could move her. 
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“Buy this, and all evidence against 
you will be destroyed with it, and hence- 
forth you can rest in peace,” said Mr. 
Wellington, persuasively. 

“Tn peace! If I could lie down in the 
grave of my brother's child, and give her 
my life, then I might hope to rest in 
peace,” she said, despairingly. 

“ We can do nothing to atone for what 
we have done, Marietta; it only remains 
for us to do what we can for ourselves,” 
said the elder sister ; “ and if he will take 
what we can give without any reference 
to your marriage, I think we cannot do 
better than purchase this man’s silence,” 
and after some further bargaining, the 
paper was finally bought at a less exorbi- 
tant price than he had at first demanded, 
leaving the women in fancied security 
from the law, but made wretched by re- 
morse, which haunted their dreams, and 
preyed upon their minds, until the rest of 
the grave would have been welcomed as a 
peaceful refuge from harrowing thought. 
What a relief it would have been could 
they have known what their extortioner 
could have told them concerning their 
brother’s child, but in their case, at least, 
sin was bringing its own punishment, 
while, congratulating himself upon the 
success of his scheme, Mr. Wellington 
sought for new fields of labor. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OnE night Eben Bradford walked 
home beneath the gaslight after an un- 
usually busy day, weary, despondent, and 
perplexed. 

Relying upon his more than ordinary 
business capacity, the firm intrusted the 
most intricate part of the management to 
him, and although this brought added 
profit, it also brought corresponding 
labor and uneasiness, not unmixed with 
asense of responsibility and consequent 
anxiety. 

He was unusually tired that night, and 
that intense longing for sympathy and 
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appreciation which had haunted him ever 
since his earliest recollection, came surg- 
ing over his heart in bitter, resentful feel- 
ings, as he thought of the wife still wast- 
ing her time and talents in sacrificing at 
the shrine of fashion, while his manly 
heart ached for the sympathy which he 
could accept from no other source. And 
try as he would to conquer them, and to 
live upon the dry husks of unappreciated 
affection, the disappointment of his wedded 
life would confront him with its bitter, re- 
sentful feelings, when he thought of her 
who had no appreciation of his labors 
aside from the fact that they furnished 
money for the gratification of her vanity, 
never a word of sympathy for his weari- 
ness, and never a thought of consolation 
in his disappointments. And, worst of 
all, was her utter refusal to realize what 
he considered her sacred duty in the 
mental and moral training of her child. 

The little one was daily developing, 
hourly treading in that path leading to 
womanhood, from which he knew that her 
footsteps would not, for one moment, turn 
aside until she reached that holy estate. 

How he did long to see her innocent 
mind unfolding to that exalted type of 
womanhood of which he had so fondly 
dreamed in his earlier and more romantic 
years, and that ideal which he still 
cherished, and which he doubted her 
ability to attain without a mother’s in- 
fluence to guide her toward it. But he 
knew that at that very moment his wife 
was at the opera, and upon her return 
her conversation would not be of a nature 
calculated to inspire the purest and holiest 
thoughts in the minds of the two girls for 
whose sakes he desired her help. 

Leonora had been all that he could ex- 
pect, and even more. She had been true 
to her promise to help him, by her ex- 
ample, to implant the principle of truth 
in the mind of his child, and during the 
three years that she had been a member 
of the household she had also been true 


to herself. She had devoted herself to 
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her studies with such zeal and energy as 
to distance all competitors, and had 
graduated a year younger than any other 
member of the class, and was still study- 
ing into the mysteries of scientific knowl 
edge for which other girls of her age 
cared but little or nothing. 

Her demeanor toward him was the 
same that it had ever been, frank and 
childlike, still coming to him, as to an in- 
dulgent parent, for sympathy, congratula- 
tions, or advice, and he had never yet de- 
tected her in any attempt at falsehood or 
deception, but no matter how good and 
winsome his daughter might be, he could 
not be reconciled to the disappointment 
in his wife. 

“ What is home without a mother?” he 
questioned with a feeling of unusual 
bitterness as he opened the gateway lead- 
ing to his house, and thought of the 
empty room and loneliness of home which 
seemed but a mockery to his youthful 
dreams that were never to be realized. 

As he neared the house, the sound of 
music fell upon his ear. 

‘She must be entertaining friends at 
home instead of attending the opera,” he 
thought, but as he opened the door he 
knew that such was not the case. 

The music was not loud and bewilder- 
ing, like that of the orchestra, but low, 
sweet, and soothing. 

“Ttis Leonora,” hesaid. “ How strange 
that one so young should prefer the quie- 
tude of home and the companionship of 
books to the glitter and gleam of the 
fashionable world that turns the heads, 
captivates the hearts, and enthralls the 
minds of so many women, like the fasci- 
nations that the wine cup holds for its 
devotees.” 

As he entered the dwelling the music 
continued, and he paused to listen. The 
door of the room from whence it pro- 
ceeded was slightly ajar, and the melody 
so low, sweet, and entrancing seemed rest- 
ful beyond anything that he had known 
for many a day. 




















Leonora was playing, but two voices 
were singing a wondrously beautiful song, 
the words of which were so full of restful 
meaning and the voices so wondrously 
sweet as the music floated through the 
rooms that it seemed to the world-weary 
man like the voice of angels lifting the 
soul above and beyond mortal cares like 
a transient glimpse of the beautiful shore, 
or the murmur of waters upon the golden 
strand. 

He opened the door and looked in. The 
only occupants of the room were the two 
girls for whom he felt all a father’s solici- 
tude. Leonora was teaching the song to 
his daughter. They began the song again 
while the father listened and gazed en- 
tranced. 

The little danghter stood with her won- 
drously beautiful and expressive eyes 
fixed upon the face of her youthful 
teacher, while the childish voice joined in 
the melody, trilling with a bird-like sweet- 
ness that never before had he heard her 
equal. 

The strains were so soothing, so restful 
to the tired and disappointed man, and the 
picture so lovely to contemplate that he 
could neither interrupt nor turn away. 

“ Once more, Eva,” said the older girl, 
approvingly, and again the girlish voices 
repeated the song with a stilt more rap- 
turous trill. 

“You sang it like a bird ; you dear lit- 
tle darling !’’ exclaimed the older girl, en- 
thusiastically, catching the child in her 
arms and caressing her impulsively. 

“And mamma will have me sing it for 
some grand company some day, and they 
will all say that I look pretty and sing 
sweetly. Perhaps that is what she means 
when she says that I will create a sensa- 
tion; is it, Leonora?” 

The older girl looked atthe sweet child- 
ish face turned so expectantly toward her 
own, with an expression of eager earnest- 
ness, and the father listened for the an- 
swer. Would it be an encouragement of 
that vanity which he so much desired to 
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repress or would he hear from the girlish 
lips words which would help his child to 
an understanding of better and nobler 
principles? 

She regarded the child for a moment 
with an expression of serious interest, then 
said : 

“ Eva, I am not teaching you to create 
a sensation ; you do sing like an angel, 
but there is a better and higher use for 
your talent than that. All daylong your 
papa works in his office, and comes home 
wearied with the labor by which he pro- 
vides for us all; would it not be better to 
sing for him, and make home seem like a 
happy, restful place which you can help 
to make bright and cheerful than to sing 
for all the grand people in the world?” 

“ Will it really make home brighter ?” 
questioned the child, eagerly. 

“Yes, Eva; every good and kind act 
that you do makes home happier, and I 
want you to be beautiful, but it is the 
beauty of goodness, and if you would 
have the true soul-beauty that age cannot 
dim and that will never fade away you 
must get it yourself. Others may tell you 
how, but no one can get it for you.” 

“How can I get it?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“ Every act of kindness that you do for 
another makes your soul beautiful,” was 
theearnest reply. ‘‘ Suppose that you be- 
come a very beautiful singer, and instead 
of singing to make people envy or praise 
you, you go to the hospital where people 
are lying sick and despondent, and with 
your sweet, bird-like songs make them for- 
get for awhile their pain and sorrow, and 
leave them with your voice to remember 
instead of their own suffering. That will 
be making a good use of your talent.” 

“Tl do it, Leonora. I'll make our 
own home happy as I can, and I'll help 
others to be happy; is that the way to 
get soul-beauty ?” she asked, earnestly. 

“Yes, sweet one, true goodness 7s soul- 
beauty,” replied the older girl, gazing 
fondly at the innocent face so lovely in 
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its purity and gentleness, “Now sing the 
song once more, just as you would if papa 
were here, weary and despondent, and you 
were trying to make him forget every- 
thing except the joy and happiness of his 
own home. It is for this that I am teach- 
ing you.” 

Again that bird-like trill, so pure, so 
sweet and soothing, came floating through 
the rooms, bringing an almost rapturous 
sensation to the father as he gazed upon 
the sweet childish face of the singer, and 
felt that he had brought a blessing upon 
his own household when he brought the 
orphan girl to be a companion for his 
daughter. The song ceased, and, brush- 
ing the mist from his eyes, he entered the 
room, and, laying a hand caressingly upon 
the head of each, he said: 

“My children, never before did I 
realize how much meaning there was in 
the words of the Roman mother when she 
said, ‘ Here are my jewels.’ You are the 
very light and joy of home. Leonora, 
your influence upon my child is all that 
I can desire, and I am happy in the 
thought that she will be a better and truer 
woman for having known you. My child, 
I thank you.” 

Perhaps it did not occur to him that it 
was his own teaching reflected back from 
the orphan girl upon the mind of his own 
precious child, but he had labored faith- 
fully to discharge his duty to the friend- 
less girl with the same conscientiousness 
that he would have done had he known 
that the gaze of the departed parents was 
always upon him, and he was receiving his 
reward. 

“How you do bless and comfort my 
life!” he said, taking a seat from whence 
he could gaze upon the innocent faces; 
“and this gives me faith to believe that 
you will perpetuate your own happiness, 
and that of all who shall be connected 
with you, when you arrive at woman’s 
holy estate, and enjoy the sacred respon- 
sibility of gladdening homes of your 
own,” and for an hour he remained enjoy- 
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ing their society, strengthening the influ- 
ence of Leonora’s words upon the mind of 
his own daughter, and striving to im- 
plant such truths and principles as would 
tend to the elevation and development of 
both, losing all thought of his own 
weariness in the earnest but pleasant 
work of entertaining while instructing 
them. 

At length Mrs. Bradford returned from 
the opera. 

“ Have you enjoyed a pleasant even- 
ing, Geraldine?” asked the husband. 

“Splendid!” she answered, enthusi- 
astically. “The music was grand, the 
costumes elegant, and who do you think 
has returned ?” 

No one had the least idea, and she 
finally said, with the air of one who is 
imparting a piece of most important and 
unexpected news : 

“Ttis Mr. Wellington !” 

* Indeed,” said Mr. Bradford. “ What 
brought him to our shores again ?” 

“Oh! he is crossing the continent on 
his way to England, and he was so pleased 
with our society and our city that he 
made it an object to come this way and 
spend a few weeks before embarking 
upon an ocean voyage,” she answered, 
quickly. . 

Mr. Bradford looked incredulous, but 
reflecting that there was no accounting 
for the whims of a man who had noother 
object in life than seeking his own plea- 
sure, he said nothing, and Mrs. Bradford 
went on describing costumes and forming 
plans for future triumphs. 

She still believed Mr. Wellington to be 
an English nobleman in disguise, and 
treated him accordingly. 

The real facts to which they were in- 
debted for the honor of his presence in the 
city were that he had squandered most 
of the money obtained from his victims 
in New Orleans, avd was in search of new 
game. He knew that it was about time 
for Mrs. Bradford to introduce her 
adopted daughter into society, and relying 

















upon his influence with the foster-mother 
to insure his success, he resolved to sup- 
plant Gonzalez in his scheme for obtain- 
ing her inheritance by marrying her, and 
to astonish his partner in crime by un- 
expectedly appearing with his bride and 
claiming the inheritance in name. 

Believing that Mr. Wellington’s pres- 
ence would give éclat to the occasion, she 
resolved to give a grand entertainment in 
honor of the eighteenth birthday of her 
adopted daughter, and thus add to her 
own importance by introducing a new 
star upon the social horizon. 

Mrs. Senator Bryant had just brought 
out her daughter, and Mrs. Judge Cald- 
well had given a reception for hers, and 
she felt sure that Leonora’s natural 
beauty, enhanced by her own perfect 
taste in matters of dress, would throw 
both the other young ladies completely in 
the shade. 

“Leonora,” she said, “ you must lay 
aside your eccentricity now ; your school 
days are over, and I have indulged your 
peculiarities until there is no longer an 
excuse for keeping you inthe background, 
and I am going to give a reception in 
your honor.” 

**Oh! don’t, Mrs. Bradford,” protested 
the girl,as the memory of her unpleasant 
feelings on the former occasion came 
vividly to her mind. “ Let me remain 
here, unknown, save as Eva’s governess, 
and I shall be content.” 

“T shall not,” said Mrs. Bradford, 
firmly. ‘“ You are already known as our 
adopted daughter, and Mrs. Caldwell was 
80 conspicuously proud of her daughter 
that I at once determined to show her 
that even my adopted daughter could 
completely eclipse hers in society, as you 
did in your studies. Oh! what atriumph 
it was to me when you won the prize for 
the best musical performance at the musi- 
cal college! I should have thought that 
the envious glances that greeted you 
would have made you happy forever. 
Mrs. Caldwell and Mrs. Bryant were 
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fairly white with anger and jealousy, 
they had so confidently counted upon 
their daughters bearing away the 
laurels !” 

“The disappointment of the other com- 
petitors was all that marred my hap- 
piness,” said the girl, truthfully. 

“What an eccentric creature!” said 
Mrs. Bradford, wonderingly ; “ but you 
must conform to my wishes this time, 
since I have indulged you so long, surely 
you owe me a little consideration now.” 

And so, with a grand flourish, Mrs. 
Bradford introduced her adopted daughter 
to society. Of course, Mr. Wellington 
was a prominent guest. 

He had already half confided to Mrs. 
Bradford that he was a nobleman in dis- 
guise, and besought her, since she had been 
instrumental in causing him to lead the 
lonely life that he had done, to do what 
still remained in her power, and give him 
the hand of her adopted daughter as a 
slight compensation for the blight which 
she had caused to fall upon him, which 
could never entirely be removed, and as 
her reward for assisting him in his plans, 
he proposed to allow her to announce to 
the guests who should be assembled to 
witness the nuptials the astounding fact 
that her adopted daughter had married 
an English lord. This would create a 
sensation for which Mrs. Bradford would 
have sacrificed the life-long happiness of 
her dearest friend, and when with many 
artful flatteries he had confided his plans 
to her, enjoining the strictest secrecy con- 
cerning his identity, until the arrival of 
the time when the announcement would 
create the most intense excitement, she 
was in raptures, and promised him all the 
assistance in her power. And go, on the 
evening of the reception, she whispered, 
“Lenora, I am about to present to you 
one whose attentions will be the greatest. 
honor, and cause every other heart to 
ache with envy, and I shall expect you to 
treat him with the most appreciative re- 
spect,” 
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This, of course, was no other than Mr. 
Hannibal Wellington, and when he, with 
many an artful compliment, claimed the 
honor of having met her upon a former 
occasion, shortly after her wonderful 
achievement of a work which strong men 
had tried in vain to accomplish, and 
begged permission to renew the acquaint- 
ance, as an old-time friend, not only of 
Mrs. Bradford’s, but of her own, the girl 
felt as she would had a venomous serpent 
issued from some crevice in the wall, and 
commenced gliding toward her, while 
she was held to the spot by some spell 
‘which she was powerless to resist. 

Her first impulse was to fly from the 
place, but etiquette, politeness, everything 
restrained her, and she listened, power- 
less to do otherwise, and when at Mrs. 
Bradford’s suggestion he offered his arm 
to conduct her through the rooms, she 
dared not refuse, but had she felt the 
clammy folds of a serpent slowly, insinu- 
atingly coiling around her, she could 
scarcely have felt a greater degree of fear 
and repulsion. 

Mr. Wellington exerted himself to the 
utmost to beguile her into an interest in 
his conversation. His voice sunk to that 
low and musical cadence that had capti- 
vated the hearts of so many fair women, 
but to his chagrin and displeasure, he saw 
that he created no interest whatever, but 
that every other thought was absorbed by 
the intense desire to get away from him. 
But he thought if he could only retain 
possession of her until he could bring his 
strong, magnetic will to bear upon her, 
he might overcome her aversion, and at 
least make a beginning. He conducted 
her to a seat, and taking a place by her 
side renewed his attempts to create an in- 
terest in himself. Knowing her scholarly 
inclinations, he attempted to describe the 
distant lands that he had seen, and their 
comparative rank in literature and art, 
but all to no purpose. At length Mr. 
Bradford came that way, and she raised 
her eyes to his face with that same ap- 
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pealing expression that she had done three 
years before. 

Her distress was so apparent to the 
man who understood every varying shade 
of her truthful countenance that he came 
to her relief at once, and himself engaged 
Mr. Wellington in conversation, and gave 
her an opportunity of escaping from his 
presence. 

“What was the trouble with you, my 
child ?” he asked, later in the evening, as 
she lingered near him, as if fearful of 
some unseen danger. 

“IT am afraid of that man,” she 
answered. “I may be nervous and un- 
reasonable, but I cannot overcome it; 
every time he approaches me I experience 
that same sensation of fear, and I feel as 
if I should suffocate before I can get 
away.” 

“Your intuitions are not to be dis- 
regarded,’’ he answered, thoughtfully. 
“ Etiquette demands that he shall be 
treated with the respect due to an invited 
guest, but he shall not annoy you with 
disagreeable attentions,” and Mr. Welling- 
ton found no other opportunity of re- 
newing conversation with her that evening. 

Mrs. Bradford was very much dis- 
pleased with what she chose to call Leo- 
nora’s perversity, but, nevertheless, she de- 
cided that her introduction into society 
was a decided success, since she had elic- 
ited much more admiration than either of 
the other young débutantes, and she should 
continue to do so, and Mrs. Bradford in- 
sisted, almost compelled her to go upon 
several other occasions, trusting that when 
she was fairly launched upon the sea of 
fashion and gayety, she would be con- 
tent to remain there. 

And Mr. Wellington at every oppor- 
tunity renewed his attempts to win her 
favor, but to his surprise and anger he 
saw that her aversion to him daily in- 
creased, and that she endured his presence 
only until she could release herself from 
it, without violating the laws of etiquette 
and good breeding. 
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“Curse the girl!” he muttered, when 
finally convinced that all his fascinations 
were powerless with her. ‘‘If she will 
not listen to any honorable propositions 
from me she shall be returned to Gonzalez, 
if that suits her ladyship any better. She 
has not even tried to conquer her aversion, 
and no woman shall scorn me so persist- 
ently without suffering my revenge.” 

He cast a menacing glance upon the 
girl, whose only offense was a woman’s in- 
tuitive knowledge of his unworthiness, 
and vowed vengeance upon her, and with 
all the consummate villainy of which his 
black heart was capable he began plotting 
against the innocent girl. 

He changed his tactics entirely, and in- 
stead of persistently forcing his attentions 
upon her he began to treat her with for- 
mal politeness. When this course had 
been sufficiently worked as to be observed 
by Mrs. Bradford, she alluded to the sub- 
ject and was informed that he had some- 
thing upon his mind which he wished to 
communicate, and if she would grant him 
a private interview he would call upon the 
following day. 

With curiosity excited to a morbid de- 
gree, Mrs. Bradford promised the inter- 
view, and went home to puzzle her brain 
in trying to conjecture what the nature of 
the communication could be. 

Promptly at the appointed time he pre- 
sented himself at the residence of Mr. 
Bradford, and found the lady of the house 
awaiting him with the greatest impatience. 

She begged him to be seated, and, as- 
suming a listening attitude, she waited for 
him to begin. 

After several moments of impressive 
silence, he said : 

“ My dear friend, I have come to beg 
leave to withdraw my proposal for the 
hand of your adopted daughter.” Mrs. 
Bradford opened her eyes wide in 
astonishment, and sat looking at him in 
amazement, and he continued, “ regard 
for you and a proper consideration for 
one whom I so highly esteem demands an 
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explanation. I have observed traits of 
character which I should not like in my 
future wife.” 

“What in the world !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bradford. “I have never known of a 
fault in Leonora, excepting her disincli- 
nation for society, which time will un- 
doubtedly remedy, and she is the very 
soul of truth and honesty. I thought per- 
haps her girlish perversity might have 
given you offense.” 

“Far from it, I assure you, my dear 
friend, but painful as the subject is to me, 
regard for your welfare will no longer 
permit me to remain silent. I should be 
unworthy of the friendship which I so 
highly prize should I allow my personal 
feelings to cause me to neglect my duty 
toward you, however unpleasant it may 
be,” he said, solemnly. 

“Speak freely, 1 implore you,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bradford, her curiosity be- 
coming almost unendurable. “Do tell me 
what is the matter.” 

“ My friend,” said Mr. Wellington, in 
a tone of most impressive solemnity, 
“ your own goodness of heart and guile- 
lessness of nature makes you incapable of 
suspecting evil in the person of another. 
That girl is under a vast amount of obli- — 
gation to you. All that she is or can ever 
hope to be she owes to you. You took 
her—a friendless girl—into your home, 
cared for her, educated her, and intro- 
duced her into the best society; how, let 
me ask, has she repaid all this kindness ?” 

Mrs. Bradford was at a, loss how to an- 
swer; in fact, the idea of having it repaid 
had never occurred to her, and she had 
never given herself any trouble upon 
Leonora’s account. The girl had natur- 
ally drifted into her position in the family, 
and been no trouble to any one. She 
finally remembered that she had taken 
the entire responsibility of caring for her 
child, and she answered to that effect. 

“A mere pastime,” said Mr. Welling- 
ton, briefly. ‘‘ My dear friend, remember 
that nothing but my solicitous regard for 
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your happiness and gratitude for the 
many favors which you have shown me 
could impel me to speak the painful words 
necessary to put you on your guard and 
promise to maintain the utmost secrecy 
concerning the revelation which I am 
about to make to you.” With heart al- 
most bursting with repressed curiosity, 
Mrs, Bradford gave the promise, and Mr. 
Wellington continued, “ You have ob- 
served that when out in society the girl 
lingers near you as if in girlish timidity 
at being among so many strange faces.” 

“Certainly,” replied the lady; “she 
clings to me almost childishly, and 
seems more content when she can be 
near me.” 

“ Ah! my friend, your own guilelessness 
makes you too confiding; what would you 
say if I should tell you that I have seen 
her, with all the consummate artfulness ofa 
woman of thirty, posing near you in such 
a@ manner as to bring her fresh, girlish 
beauty in favorable contrast with your 
more mature and less conspicuous charms ? 
endeavoring, as it were, to make strik- 
ingly apparent the difference between the 
unfolding bud and the fully developed 
flower. And what would you say if I were 
to tell you that she had so far succeeded in 
her artful and treacherous designs that 
I heard a couple of gentlemen (and two 
of your most devoted admirers, besides) 
remark, ‘ Mrs. Bradford has introduced to 
our circle a rival who will shortly eclipse 
her own charms, for that girl promises 
to be one of the loveliest women in this 
entire city ;’ and another, ‘ Mrs. Bradford 
will soon lose her reputation for being the 
most beautiful woman in our circle; the 
fresh, innocent-looking, childlike loveli- 
ness of her adopted daughter is positively 
unrivaled ’?” 

He had purposely touched the most 
sensitive chord in her entire being, and 
Mrs. Bradford turned deathly pale, and 
gasped for breath. Had the revelation 
that the edifice of their fortune been 
about to fallin irretrievable ruin, it could 
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scarcely have given her a feeling of 
greater consternation, and after looking 
at her for a moment with real satisfac. 
tion, he continued : 

“What, I ask, would you say to such 
base ingratitude ?” 

For some moments she was too much 
overcome to say anything, but sat gazing 
at her companion, in utter bewilderment 
and dismay. 

“T will no longer attempt to make her 
an ornament to society,” at length she 
exclaimed, hysterically ; “ but will permit 
her to remain at home unknown, save as 
the governess of my daughter, as she has 
expressed a wish to do.” 

“ The child is very fond of her, I under- 
stand,” said the gentleman, thoughtfully. 

“Yes; Leonora, no matter how un- 
grateful she may be to me, has certainly 
been a great help by caring for her,” 
she answered, as if unwilling to admit 
that the girl was utterly devoid of good- 
ness. 

“ My dear friend,” said Mr. Welling- 
ton, sympathizingly, “ you are so truth- 
ful and honest, so unselfish and unsus- 
pecting yourself that it seems impossible 
for you to understand the depths of 
deceit of which the human heart is 
capable. I do not suppose that it has ever 
occurred to you that the girl is actually 
stealing the affections of your own child 
away from you ?” 

“T never for a moment dreamed of 
anything so heartless and base,” she 
gasped, after a minute’s silent aston- 
ishment. “And my husband has never 
suspected her of anything but disin- 
terested love for our child! Oh! how 
utterly amazed and shocked he will be!” 

“My dear friend,” said Mr. Wellington, 
in a voice of almost sepulchral seriousness, 
“ your husband is the very soul of honor; 
like yourself, he is so high and noble in 
his own motives that he is totally unsus- 
picious of any unworthy thought in any 
member of his household. He could not 
believe it possible that the girl that he 





























has removed from barbarous surroundings, 
and treated with all the kindness of a 
parent, could be guilty of such dreadful 
ingratitude, but nothing but your own 
conscientious integrity has prevented you 
from seeing that by continually assuming 
the character of a saint she is artfully 
undermining his affection for you. Can 
you not see what a pleasure he derives 
from her very learned conversation, 
which, we must admit, is wise beyond her 
years?” he asked in the manner best cal- 
culated to excite her apprehension. 

“JT will upbraid him with his short- 
sightedness, and demand that he shall 
cast her from our door!” she exclaimed, 
bursting into a hysterical flood of weeping. 

“Calm yourself, my dear friend, I do 
not wonder that you are completely over- 
come, but this matter must not be men- 
tioned to your husband. Such implicit 
confidence has she succeeded in inspiring, 
that it would be impossible to convince 
him of the base ingratitude of her heart ; 
therefore, your only hope of ever getting 
rid of this girl, who is trying to rival you 
everywhere, in your own home, in the 
social circle in which you have always 
been a queen—” 

“ Mercy on us, what can I do?” she 
shrieked, frantically, at the thought of 
having unwittingly introduced a rival for 
her own charms, instead of merely ex- 
citing the envy of some one else. 

“I propose to assist you in getting this 
serpent out of your Eden insuch a manner 
that,so far from casting any shadow upon 
your household, she shall unconsciously 
and unintentionally reflect honor upon 
it.” 

“You are so very kind, always present 
when I most need you, ever ready with 
comfort and counsel in my time of sorest 
need,” she said, gratefully; “ but tell me 
in what manner you propose to accom- 
plish this most desirable object.” 

“There is among my acquaintances an 
Italian nobleman, who intends to cross 
the ocean with me. At present he is in 
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California, but with a little persuasion I 
think I can prevail upon him to come 
this way, and meet me here instead of at 
New York. I am sure that he will be at 
once captivated by her beauty, of which 
we must admit that she has a dangerous 
share, and he will gladly bestow upon her 
his own honored name, and relieve you of 
the danger and annoyance of having such 
a.person under your roof.” 

An approving smile broke through 
Mrs. Bradford’s tears, and Mr. Welling- 
ton continued : 

“JT will present him to you, and you 
can bring about an acquaintance with 
your adopted daughter, and, unless she 
refuses out of mere perversity, I have no 
doubt but that you can send her away a 
wealthy countess instead of the friend- 
less creature that she was when she came 
to you, and such an event will reflect un- 
bounded praise and admiration upon 
your own clever management, for every 
one will know that it is through your in- 
fluence and prominence in society that 
she has secured such rare fortune.” 

“How very thoughtful and so con- 
siderate you are! My eternal gratitude 
is due to you,” she said gratefully, “I can 
never repay you.” 

“The thought of having been of ser- 
vice to you is sufficient reward,” he re- 
plied, “and let me again remind you that 
this terribly unpleasant matter must re- 
main a profound secret between us, forso 
completely has she succeeded in conceal- 
ing her real character from your husband 
that he would refuse to listen to any accu- 
sation, and (would you believe it possible?) 
he would actually defend her! So you see, 
my dear friend, you must summon all 
that independent energy which character- 
ized your conduct at the time of your 
former great trouble, and reflected so 
much credit upon you, and rid yourself of 
her presence without his co-operation, 
but you can depend upon my assistance 
in the matter to any extent to which you 
may see fit to command me, and, I im- 
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plore you, for your own sake and the 
happiness of your household, do not hesi- 
tate to inform me whenever I can aid you 
in any respect whatever.” 

“T shall not hesitate,” she replied. 
“How fortunate that you returned at 
this most critical period ; I never could 
have accomplished her removal without 
you, nor survived the ruin which she 
would have brought upon me.” 

“Tam only too happy to serve you,” he 
answered, “ but it may be several weeks 
before my friend can join me; in the 
meantime do not give way to the despon- 
dency which this revelation would natu- 
rally cause, but summon that prompt and 
decisive action which did you honor on 
that former occasion, and keep a constant 
watch upon her actions, and you will see 
proof of allthat [havetold you. Heavens! 
that she should have been the means of 
restoring your husband to you, only that 
she might rob you of the affections of both 
husband and child!” he exelaimed, as if 
overcome with the enormity of the -girl’s 
offense, and after again admonishing her 
to preserve the utmost secrecy, he took 
his departure. 

“ Now, my scornful beauty,’ he mut- 
tered, as he walked away, “you will 
learn the results of disliking me; if I 
mistake not, your home will soon cease to 
be an Eden where all desirable things 
abound, without the trouble of seeking 
pleasure beyond its portals, for there is 
nothing on earth to which a selfish, jeal- 
ous, and unprincipled woman will not 
stoop, and if you continue to find comfort, 
content, and happiness in that household, 
I very much misjudge my ally ; and yet, 
if she had any of that wifely confidence 
her husband deserves from her, and 
would go to him for counsel and sympathy, 
it would scatter the whole vile project to 
the winds!” 

With a heart aching with jealousy and 
fancied wrongs, and mind poisoned with 
false insinuations, Mrs. Bradford prepared 
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to watch the girl for confimation of Mr. 
Wellington’s accusations. 

It was not long before she came into 
the room accompanied by little Eva ; they 
sat down and talked together, while Mrs, 
Bradford remained silent and taciturn, 
brooding over her imaginary wrongs, 
There was nothing in her demeanor to 
interest her child, and after a few mo- 
ments the little one said: “Come and 
play for me, Leonora, and I will sing 
the song that you have been teaching 
me.” 

“T will, dear, and then I will teach 
you another,” replied the girl, with a 
smile, and together they left the room, 
and went to the piano. 

“Mr. Wellington was right, my child 
leaves the society of her own mother to 
go with her who is winning her from me!” 
said the woman, bitterly. 

She listened as the pure, bird-like voiee 
of her daughter came to her reluctant 
ear. “She is surely cultivating a musi- 
cal talent that will bring homage some 
day, but I cannot allow her to be so con- 
stantly with that hypocritical creature,” 
she said, decisively, and ere the song was 
finished she called the child away, telling 
her that she did not want her to sing at 
present. 

Both girls came into the room, and with 
the instructive pastime interrupted, the 
little one naturally turned to some other 
object for amusement. 

“Tf I get my new story-book, will you 
explain it to me, Leonora?” she asked. 

“Certainly, dear, I will help you to 
learn everything useful that you ask 
me,” replied the girl, pleasantly. 

“ Leonora again,” thought the mother, 
“she does not think of coming to me for 
anything,” but she forgot how often she 
had pushed the child away when she came 
to her side for any little favor, manifest- 
ing no interest whatever in her childish 
pleasures, giving no sympathy for her 
infantile griefs and disappointments, until 
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the affectionate little creature had learned 
to seek help and sympathy where it was 
freely and cheerfully given, although it 
might sometimes require a sacrifice of 
personal inclinations. 

But the unreasoning demon of sus- 
picion was aroused, while the girl, all 
unconscious of the chasm yawning at her 
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feet, into which malicious hands were al- 
ready outstretched to precipitate her, sat 
listening patiently to the questions of the 
child, and returning instructive as well as 
entertaining answers, while the unreason- 
ing woman misconstrued every word into 
an artful attempt to supplant herself in 
the child’s affections. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





OULD it not be better to have a 
little more sweetness of temper, a 
little more obliviousness of faults, than to 
cultivate so much dreadful correctness of 
morals and manners? We can surely be 
good without proceeding in such a way 
that we might as well have a placard, “I 
am full of stern rectitude,” affixed to our 
clothing. The most sacredly good and 
honest of people never speak about their 
own qualities at all, unless it is to regret 
some weakness or failing. Fancy Florence 
Nightingale saying, “ I thought it right to 
come among you soldiers because I knew 
you were suffering, so I risk fever and 
blood-poisoning and cholera in your 
cause. You will kindly observe that I 
obey the precepts of religion, and I hope 
you will entertain a proper sense of 
reverence for one is so full of rectitude and 
self-sacrifice.” Fancy it! Supposing 
that any disciple of Paul Pry ventured to 
assert that Miss Nightingale ever said 
such a thing, would he not be promptly 
ordered out of the room with violent con- 
tumely? We know that for any truly 
noble or honest persons to trumpet their 
nobility or honesty is utterly impossible, 
because it is both ignoble and utterly 
vulgar. 

Tae CHARACTER OF Man SHown 
IN His Work. A foolish person, writes 
Mr. Ruskin, builds foolishly, and a wise 
one sensibly—a virtuous one beautifully, 





and a vicious one badly. If stone-work 
is well put together it means ‘that a 
thoughtful man cut it and an honest man 
cemented it. If it has too much orna- 
ment, it means that its carver was too 
greedy of pleasure—if too little, that he 
was rude, or insensitive, or stupid, or the 
like. A man may hide himself from you, 
or misrepresent himself to you every other 
way ; but he cannot in his work. There 
be sure you have him to the inmost, all 
that he likes, all that he sees, all that he 
can do; his imagination, his affection, his 
perseverance, his impatience, his clumsi- 
ness, cleverness, everything is there. If 
the work is a cobweb, you know it was 
made by a spider—if a honeycomb, by a 
bee ; a worm-cast is thrown up by a worm, 
and a nest wreathed by a bird; and a 
house is built by a man, worthily if he is 
worthy, and ignobly if he is ignoble. And 
always, from the least to the greatest, as 
a thing made is good or bad, so is the 
maker of it. 

THE exercise of every faculty is 
necessary to its development, and there- 
fore to its life. Inaction, fully carried 
out, means stagnation and death. On 
the other hand, over-exercise of any part 
tends to exhaustion, and, if the period of 
rest necessary to restore its vigor be de- 
nied, it will wear itself out. Health and 
happiness require that these laws he 
recognized and obeyed. 








OSE snatched the flower-crown from 

her hair, flinging it underfoot, 

trampling passionately upon it, as she 
stood at bay before them all. 

“Anything so mean and abominable and 
treacherous! Oh! and you think that I 
would stoop to be your queen, and all of 
you like that!” 

There was consternation among the 
group: that was evident enough. Any 
abdicating sovereign might be satisfied 
with such dismay at the proposed dis- 
crowning. 

And any sovereign might have been 
sorry to come down from such a flowery 
throne, in such a golden-fretted audience- 
hall as that park glade, with such a bevy 
of fair maids and gallant courtiers. 

In truth, there were tears in Queen 
Rose’s flashing eyes: she had not dis- 
crowned herself indifferently. 

She had been looking forward to this 
garden-party—her birthday festival and 
May-day in one—also her “ coming out,” 
for to-day she was but seventeen. Among 
the boys and girls of her own age she had 
been May-queen time and again, and ruled 
them with an iron rod; but now, among 
these “ grown-up” people, she had not 
expected to be chosen queen, though she 
had given the May-day féte. So the unani- 
mous election was a triumphant surprise 
to her. 

It had been agreed upon to make the 
day like those old-time English ones when 
all the world, gentle and simple, went 
a-Maying. The costumes, silks and vel- 
vets, lace and gilding and jewels (though 
many of these were sham, indeed), might 
have done credit to the court of the Merry 
Monarch. Tents and marquées for early 
strawberries and ices and viands more 
substantial, turf clipped for the stately 
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minuet, and musicians cleverly hidden 
away in bowers, and fine ladies and gay 
cavaliers ready to dance to their playing 
—all was in excellent taste, except the 
queen. 

No one could say it was in good taste 
for Rose to be standing there at the foot 
of the throne stamping her foot (however 
pretty it looked, peeping out from the 
gold-brocade folds of her train), stamping 
her foot at her whole assembled court of 
guests. 

“Anything so mean and abominable 
and treacherous! Oh! and you think 
that I would stoop to be your queen, and 
all of you like that !” 

There was consternation for a moment, 
and then the prettiest girl among them— 
who might have expected to be queen, 
but was only first maid of honor—re- 
marked in an audible aside to the court- 
fool with his bauble, at her elbow: 

“After all, there is something to be said 
in favor of republics.” 

Rose actually kicked the tumbled crown 
out of her path, and marched straight out 
from among them. 

Ah! well, kingdoms go on, however 
kings may totter from the throne. And 
the court musicians in their leafy bowers, 
ignorant of any jar or want of harmony, 
striking in with the lively measure of a 
country dance, the whole court fell to it, 
as one goes a-Maying only once a 
year. . 

The queen might come back and re- 
sume her throne, as soon as she recovered 
from her pretty little pet, as the charming 
maid of honor whispered to her fool. 

Meantime, the poor little discrowned 
queen swept on, her golden train catching 
in the briers. She cast not one backward 
glance, nor made an instant’s pause until 


























a sudden dip of the land thrust a wooded 
shoulder between her and her foes. 

Yes, her foes, she said to herself, 
stoutly ; although they were only Max 
Dering’s. 

Indeed, they would none of them have 
described themselvesaseven that. Itisone 
thing to be an enemy, and quite another, 
each and every one would have declared, 
to explain carelessly that the reason Max 
Dering absented himself from the féte— 
since Rose insisted upon knowing—was 
that doubtless he felt he had forfeited his 
place among his old friends by this cloud 
he was under, of a suspicion he was not 
able to disprove. 

Cloud! Rose felt that this golden day 
shut her in very blackly as she clambered 
down into the woodland hollow, where the 
deed, whatever it was, had been com- 
mitted. 

Down yonder, in the brawling little 
shallow brook, at the foot of this ferny 
steep, John Dering had been found, face 
downward, drowned. 

He could hardly have laid himself de- 
liberately down in it, to die so. 

And he could never have fallen into it 
from the path, which, though narrow 
under the abrupt hillside, was very smooth 
at this place. 

Yes, this was the very place, where 
two of the neighbors, taking this short cut 
to the village, had come upon young Max 
stooping over his uncle’s body in the 
brook; and when they raised the body, 
there was the purple mark upon the 
throat, which might have been the im- 
print of a throttling finger. 

And the young fellow was wild and 
dazed, and shivering like a man in an 
ague: spoke of a quarrel between them, 
and if he had known it was coming to 
this—and gave no heed when they warned 
him that his words would be used against 
him. 

After all, what could be proven? 

Only that the body was there, dead and 
drowned ; that Max was there when the 
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neighbors came by; and that Max was 
his tyrannical old uncle’s heir. 

Bright-eyed Rose said, with the indig- 
nant fire flaming in her cheeks and flash- 
ing in her glance, that that was nothing 
to prove ; just nothing at all! 

Against Max! Max, the truest and 
bravest heart. 

Tears quenched the fire in her eyes, 
and blinded her so suddenly that she 
missed her footing on the slippery hill- 
side, caught her heel in the loose root of a 
vine ; fell, and might have plunged head- 
long from the steep into the brook, if 
some one who had been sitting unobserved 
under the shelter of a great rock beyond 
had not sprung up and caught her in his 
arms, 

For one instant they tightened about 
her, as he stuck his heel sharply into the 
yielding earth, and flung himself back- 
ward against a firmly-rooted sapling, 
keeping his balance so. Then when he 
saw that she had caught the sapling, he 
geptly loosed his hold of her. 

He was lifting his hat, and turning 
away from her without a word, when she 
stopped him. 

“ Max Dering, what have I ever done 
that I deserve to have you turn your back 
on me like that ?” 

“ What—have you—done—” 

Then, mastering his astonishment, and 
steadying his voice: 

‘Tt is what J am believed to have done 
which makes my touch a vile contagion 
to my old friends, Miss Lee. I suppose 
you are just back from school, and are 
perhaps not yet fully informed—you have 
come back for your birthday party,” he 
added, glancing at her resplendent cos- 
tume, now draggled and torn. 

“Party, indeed!” She flashed an in- 
dignant glance upat him. “And May- 
day, and Max Dering not there! The 
idiots, to think that I would play at being 
Queen o’ the May, and all the while 
Max—” 


An indignant sob had her by the 





throat. She struggled an instant for the 
mastery over it, then dropped down on 
the ledge over which Max had saved her 
from plunging, and burst into a very 
storm of tears. 

The young fellow stood over her, in a 
sore strait whether to go away or not, be- 
fore she came back to her shocked senses, 
and remembered every one believed him 
to be a sordid murderer. 

She lifted her wet face presently, with 
a quivering smile. 

* The idiots, Max! Do you think they 
would have had sense enough to take in 
the olbject-lesson I came near giving 
them ?” 

“The 
vaguely. 

“Don’t you see that your Uncle John 
Dering—” 

He winced at the name, but she re- 
peated it boldly, not suffering her eyes to 
fall from his flushing face. 

“* Your uncle, John Dering, must have 
done this very thing I came so near doing 
myself. And this ledge of rock is the very 
thing he must have struck his neck 
against, that gave him that ugly purple 
bruise. But for you, Max, I should have 
been in the brook, too, face downward, 
just as likely as not; and dead and 
drowned.” 

She spoke with assurance, and the 
eager light kindled in his eyes. 

But it died out the next moment. 

He shook his head. 

“T suppose we might all have thought 
of that; only nothing would be so un- 
_ likely, as that a man of his years, and 
stiff and gouty besides, would be clamber- 
ing up a steep hillside like this.” 

“ But suppose I had seen him at it?” 

“ Rose! Rose! You were away at 
school: you could not know.” 

** That last summer, in the holidays, 
when I was at home, he was at it. Isaw 
him, more than once. Yes, he was stiff 
and gouty; but what he was using his 
cane’ fur when I stood watching him was 


object-lesson?” he repeated, 
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to dig away at the bits of roc» and earth, 
I believed, then, it was just spite against 
the pretty ferns and mosses; he never 
did see the sense of anything pretty, you 
know. But now I am sure, sure, it was 
that old story of the bits of gold found in 
this hillside. Just about here he would 
have been standing when he fell. He 
might have been stooping groping in this 
cleft.” 

She ran her fingers idly into it, pluck- 
ing away at the week’s growth of ferns, 
and at the dead leaves washed down into 
it by last winter’s rains. 

The poor young fellow stood watching 
her, the look of care fur a moment 
banished ; watching her with a wistful- 
ness that presently deepened into bitter 
pain. 

When it had grown—and quickly—too 
bitter to bear, he was moving sofily away, 
pulling his hat down to shade his eyes, 

“ Wait, Max,” she said, without lifting 
her head. ‘“ Wait for me.” 

He brushed his hand across his eyes; 
but he turned the more resvlutely, that he 
could not trust himself to speak the 
thought that was in his mind. 

The pretty, thoughtless child, she must 
not lose her friends because of him. 

“Max! Max!” 

Her call this time was a ringing cry 
that would not be gainsaid. 

“Max! look at this. The proof we 
want, Max! Look at this.” 

“This ” was a splintered bit of smooth 
round wood, the end of it shod with brass. 

““His cane, Max! his shattered cane 
that was found clutched in his dead right 
hand in the brook. His cane that every- 
body believed he broke in trying to defend 
himself from you, only they could never 
find the missing piece to prove anything. 
But we, we can prove everything, Max! 
I know it just as well as if I had seen it, 
how he was prospecting here fur gold (the 
old miser! only one must not speak ill of 
the dead, at least not here), and his foot 
slipped, and the cane, wedged in this cleft, 
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with all his weight flung on it, snapped, 
and he plunged forward—just as I might 
have done, Max,”’ she cried, breathlessly, 
“if you had not been here to stop me!” 

The tears were on her cheeks again, 
and she was clinging to both his hands 
with the fateful bit of stick clasped in 
them. 

He drew a long, deep breath and flung 
back his head and shoulders as one sud- 
denly relieved of a crushing load. 

Then, looking straight and full into her 
eyes : 

“T believe it is as you say, Rose, and 
you have saved me—” 

“And you me.” 

“From a worse doom than any death.” 

“And you me,” she put in, softly, again. 

Then he understood her: as she all 
along had understood him. 

“Sweetheart ”—with ‘that same look 
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straight and full into her eyes—‘ you 
said just now, ‘ We, we can prove.’ If I 
do prove, may I come to you and ask for 
the meaning of that ‘ we’?” 

She lifted her blushing face up to 
him. 

“Take it now, Max! For what careI 
for any proof? Do 1 not know you ?” 

‘Perhaps he took rather more than she 
precisely intended. For whenshe looked 
up at him again she was blushing even 
more rosily. 

“Come, Max! Thereis no use in wait- 
ing. We will go straight back and con- 
fuund them all together, you and your 
little diserowned queen.” 


“*Queen Roe of the rosebud garden of 
girls,’”’ 


quoted Max, with a thrill in the words 
that made them his very own. 
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TO A FRIEND AFTER LONG ABSENCE. 


—_—_— 


\ HEN I shall see your dear, dear face again, 
Shall feel your touch and look into your eyes ; 

Trembling with a quick rapture, half surprise, 

That I so long without you could remain : 

When all is over—waiting and the pain 


Of your long absence. 


When, at your voice, skies 


Smile into summer though the winter lies 
Knee-deep about us—when you come again! 
Ah! when you come again! I must repeat 
The glad new song that ever, in my heart, 
Keeps up its cadence with this one refrain, 


When you shall come! 


I feel the message sweet, 


As birds do sunshine when the clouds depart, 
And Goud sends peace—* Clear shining after rain,” 
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A MIDNIGHT CALL. 


“(\NCE in the time of the war I had a 

New Year’s call,” said papa, who 
was sitting in the big rocking chair look- 
ing contentedly at the glowing logs which 
hissed and crackled, sending showers of 
“spark fire-works” (the children said) 
every few minutes flying all around, mak- 
ing old Aunty say, “We am gwine tow 
hab fallin’ snow, sho; fiah done say so. 
Mahs Henry, you betteh go out fus thing 
termorry mawnin’ an’ spekilate yo’ wood- 
pile, kase it mout come on one dem reg’ lar 
ginanwine yankee sto’ms what I hearn 
you say you had whar you come from— 
so’s you couldn’t git outen tow de woods 
fo’ a two weeks, maybe.” 

“All right, Aunty, I will,” he answered, 
as he looked around and smiled at the 
magical effect his first utterance—quoted 
above—had produced upon his little 
audience. For the two little girls who 
were reading when he spoke laid their 
books on the table at once, and the two 
little boys, who were playing checkers, 
suspended their game and prepared to 
listen, and even mamma stopped counting 
her knitting stitches, though it was more 
than likely she had heard the story before. 
She soon took up the baby, however, to 
keep him quiet, so maybe that was the 
reason she laid aside her knitting. 

“All ready, papa,” said May, the eldest. 

“Yes,” chimed in Rosie, the second, 
“hurry up with that story; we're all 
waiting.” 

“ Well, so am I,” said papa, placing 
little two-year-old Kennie upon his knee, 
and glancing significantly at the table, for 
on the table were six plates, and on each 
plate was an orange, a small frosted cake, 
and a liberal supply of mixed nuts and 
candies, and crowning all was a pretty 
trifle to wear—a necktie or hair ribbon. 
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“Yes, I’m waiting,” repeated papa, 
“for I see old Santa Claus’s first cousin 
did not forget that you set your plates 
last night for your New Year’s treat. But 
I can’t understand how you could with- 
stand the temptation all day to destroy 
the contents and leave them intact until 
now.” 

Mamma smiled as she explained: 
‘They said they would leave them and 
coax you for a story to-night, and then 
share them with you.” 

“Oh! ah! that’s it. I see there’s a 
plateful for the baby. Now we all know 
he’ll not be able to eat it. I guess you 
and I will have to divide that between us, 
mother.” 

‘* Yes,” assented the little fellow on his 
knee ; ‘‘ papa, you have baby’s; he got 
no teefies to eat wid—me gib you some 
mine, but me got teefies,” and he displayed 
two rows of pearls with great satisfaction. 

“That’s so, little man. Well, I'll pro- 
ceed now, only I am afraid your expecta- 
tions have reached such a height you will 
be disappointed, for my story is nothing 
wonderful, after all, 

“You know, father (your grandpa, 
children) had settled here in Virginia, 
not far from Washington, some years be- 
fore the late war, and he found out during 
its continuance that it was a good time to 
turn eatables into money. 

“At first he was satisfied to sell the pies, 
cakes, etc., that mother and my sisters 
baked to the soldiers out of wagons or at 
home, but toward the last of the middle sum- 
merofthe war (I wasaboutseventeen then), 
the idea occurred to him that it would be 
still more profitable to build a small store. 
He selected a spot about half a mile from 
our house in order to be near the turn- 
pike, and perhaps two miles from a large 























camp of soldiers—and built a very good 
shanty. In one end he made a door, and 
in the front side a square space something 
like a window, only when closed the shut- 
ter was of solid board, which was on 
hinges, and when let down inside was 
used as a counter. As a necessary pre- 
caution against robbery by unscrupulous 
persons, customers were not allowed to 
enter the store. Father was soon driving 
a thriving business. He kept on hand a 
good supply of confectionery and groce- 
ries, and mother and the girls would bake 
sometimes a hundred pies in a day, and 
make cookies and doughnuts, tov. 

“ Of course, the store had to be guarded 
at night, although the soldiers were not 
allowed to roam around in ‘the wee sma’ 
hours’ at their own sweet wills if their 
superior officers were aware of it, still 
there were now and then stragglers who 
managed to escape the vigilant eye for a 
time. 

“If their disobedience was discovered 
they were punished, and I have seen them 
in very painful positions, tied by the 
thumbs (with hands behind them) to a 
cannon wheel, or pacing back and forth 
for hours in front of the tents with a 
heavy load of bricks on their backs. 

“Father and we boys took turns stay- 
ing in the store nights. All the fall 
passed and the winter up to New Year's, 
and we had never been disturbed, and 
almost ceased to expect such a thing. 

“Tt was my turn New Year's night, 
and after spending a very pleasant even- 
ing at home with some friends who 
dropped in, I went to the store, and, 
after locking up and extinguishing the 
light, I laid me down upon my couch, or 
bunk, and was soon in the land of dreams. 

“T did not know how long I had been 
asleep when I was wakened by some noise 
outside. 

“At first I could not make out what it 
was, but it gradually became more dis- 
tinct, and I knew that some one was walk- 
ing cautiously around the shanty. There 
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was a light snow on the ground, but it 
was very ‘crusty,’ so, of course, a step, 
even with care, made quite a loud sound. 
Soon I became convinced there were two 
or three persons outside, for I could hear 
them talking in low tones. 

“To say I was frightened then would 
be speaking mildly. Cold shivers chased 
each other down my back as I made up 
my mind they had come to rob the store, 
and my hair actually rose on my head as 
I thought of what might be my fate. 

“Tf that was their purpose, of course, 
they would not care to leave a witness 
liable to report them at headquarters, for 
they knew they would meet severe punish- 
ment. 

“Why not, then, cut my throat, or 
perhaps drag me out to a convenient tree, 
adjust a noose to my neck and ‘eave me 
hanging from a limb? If there were 
several of them they could easily use 
either mode, and ‘dead men’ or dead boys, 
either, ‘ tell no tales.’ 

‘‘ Then another thought flashed through 
my mind as I became conscious they had 
ceased to circle the building and were 
standing near the door still talking in 
muffled tones. Perhaps their object was 
not plunder, it might be that J myself 
was wanted. 

“I lay there with my heart beating 
like a trip-hammer and my teeth chatter- 
ing with fear, and tried to think if I had 
ever said anything in an unguarded mo- 
ment that could possibly give a soldier 
offense. I couldn’t think of anything 
intentional, but had to admit that I might 
have done so by some foolish boyish joke. 

“ Horrors! If they did not murder me 
on the spot in revenge they might torture 
me well-nigh to death or drag me off to 
some loathsome dungeon, where I would 
languish—half-starved, and cruelly mal- 
treated—until my very heart-strings were 
broken with’grief. I might die before my 
friends could possibly get track of me, 
and, oh! in any case, what would my 
poor mother suffer, for I was her baby. 
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“Then I tried to think of some way of 
escape, but there was not a place where I 
could hide and remain undiscovered, and, 
of course, they were watching the window 
—no hope of creeping through there 
without being nabbed in a twinkling. 

“So I gave up in despair, and presently 
heard the signal of my approaching dvom 
I imagined, as a ra-ra-ra-tap sounded upon 
the door. I felt as though I could never 
move again, and I wondered that they 
were foolish enough to think I would open 
the door voluntarily. 

“* He sleeps sound, surely,’ I heard one 
of them say, and his laugh remiuded me 
of a huge chain whose could, cruel links 
were clanking and falling all about me. 

““* Yes, seems like a pity to disturb 
him,’ said another. 

“¢ Bosh!’ a third voice exclaimed, ‘ do 
you suppose he’ll regret the loss of a few 
moment’s sleep when he sees this grand 
present we bring him? 

“Then they all laughed, and all 
pounded on the door, I judged by the 
sound. 

“* Hello there, Billy Hibbard! open 
the door to a friend, won’t you?’ one of 
them shouted. 

“This surprised me, and allayed my 
fears somewhat. That was father’s nick- 
name for me, and I knew that none had 
heard him use it except quite intimate 
acquaintances. Surely none of them 
would wish to do me harm after ‘eating 
our salt,’ and I ventured to the door. 

“Who are you, and what do you 
want?’ I asked. 

“«A friend, I told you. We’ve just 
come from a party at Mr. B.’s (an inti- 
mate friend) and Mrs. B. sent you a val- 
uable present and made us promise to. de- 
liver it to-night (s’pose she was afraid you 
wouldn’t get it otherwise). You know 
me—S. M.—don’t you ?’ 

“«T certainly do,’ I replied, as I un- 
fastened the door and felt almost ready to 
smile at my terrible fears, as I came to 
the conclusion that their strange actions 
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before coming to the door were caused by 
their partaking too freely of ‘something 
in honor of the new year.’ 

“I lighted a candle and they came in, 
There were four of them, their hats were 
pulled down to their eyes, and their faces 
were well concealed by coat-collars and 
comforters. Three of them seemed to be 
half intoxicated, and I made up my mind 
I wouldn’t say any more to them than I 
could help, lest I provoke them. The one 
who had given me his mame acted all 
right, I thought, only his face was so 
much concealed he didn’t look natural; 
he carried a small package in his hand, 
It was neatly wrapped, and he handed it 
to me, saying: 

“* Here, Billy Hibbard, we’ve had a 
jolly time down yonder to-night, and Mrs, 
B. said you was a particular friend of hers, 
and she would send you a little present, 
only she said don’t open it before any one, 
didn’t want us to know what it was, I 
presume ; we don’t take offense, though, 
it’s all right,’ and he glanced at the others, 

“T took the package and laid it on my 
pillow, when he said,‘ can’t you stir up 
your fire, and let us warm ourselves for 
five minutes? It’s as cold as ginger blue 
out-doors. ‘Then we’ll skip and leave you 
to your dreams.’ 

“TI did so, and they all turned their 
backs to the stove and seemed to enjoy 
the warmth, while their glances wandered 
in every direction about the store. I sat 
down on my bunk and yawned several 
times to make them think I was sleepy, 
though, to tell the truth, I never felt less 
like sleeping in my life. 

* All at once one of the men said: 

«Come, boys; that young feller’s half 
dead for sleep ; le’s go ;’ and in less time 
than it takes to tell it the candle was 
blown out. I heard glass cans rattle 
and boxes move, felt a breath of cold air 
as the door opened, heard them running 
away, and there I was, left in solitude 
and safety. 

“T drew a long breath, relit my candle, 


























locked the door, and took a long look in 
my lovking glass to see if my hair had not 
turned gray in those frightful moments. 
I was almost sure it had; but, no, it was 
rather lizht, to be sure, for that was its 
natural color, but it wasn’t half as gray as 
it is now, children. 

“ After satisfying mygg}f on that point, 
I looked to see what the rascals had taken. 
Two large jars full of candy, a box of 
cakes, another with a hundred nice piesin 
it, and a good-sized cheese were missing. 
I didn’t know what to do, for, of course, 
it was impossible to recover the things; I 
was afraid father would blame me, but I 
couldn’t have prevented it if I had 
tried.” 

“What was your present from Mrs. 
B., papa?’ Rosie asked. 

“Nothing at all. That party was 
simply a trumped-up story to deceive me, 
for, of course, they must have an excuse 
to ask foradmittance. When I unwrapped 
the package I found what I expected 
after I saw their rascality, nothing but 
paper.” 

“ Did grandpa scold you ?” 

“Not very much. He played a smart 
trick on some soldiers afterward, though, 
and set me an example.” 


“What did he do?” asked May. 


A MIDNIGHT CALL. 
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“He wason guard one night when a 
whole squad of men came marching to the 
window and ordered him to open the 
house immediately. He asked what for, 
aud they replied they had been ordered to 
search the store fur whisky, which they 
had been informed was sold there, and 
which was not allowed. 

“ He knew this wasonly an excuse to get 
a chance to plunder, because every one 
knew, whatever other faults he might 
have, he was not guilty of that. He told 
them he had no whisky there. They still 
insisted that he open the house,-when he 
suddenly went to the window and fired a 
pistol off straight up into the air, saying: 

“*Very well, gentlemen, I'll have 
some help here soon to assist you in your 
search.’ 

“ They took it for a signal, and re- 
treated pell mell in very different order 
from their advance.” 

“ And was it a signal?” asked mamma. 

“ Yes; to make fvols of the men. We 
didn’t even hear it at home, but I suppose 
the men imagined a whole regiment heard 
it and would soon be after them. 

“Our store was never molested after- 
ward. Come, pass your refreshments, 
please, I am still waiting.” 

MRS. CORA A, LEWIS, 





NE-SIDEDNESS. While there is 
much to be said, and very justly, on 

the evil of one-sidedness, it should never be 
forgotten that. the very limitations which 
tend to produce it are not without their 
uses, Life is too short and human power 
too moderate to allow any one man to be 
superior in many directions or to view 
things from many stand-points. The in- 
tensity and enthusiasm which are centred 
on one subject accomplish much that is 
valuable to mankind. If they were 
spread over a large surface, they would 





necessarily lose much of their force and 
effectiveness. Many of the disappoint- 
ments we feel in one another and many of 
the misjudgments we make might be 
avoided did we more fully realize this truth. 





HE who does the best he can is always 
improving. His best of yesterday is 
outdone to-day, and his best of to-day 
will be outdone to-morrow. It is this 
steady progress, no matter from what point 
it starts, that forms the chief element of 
all greatness and goodness. 















































THE STORY OF A MAY BASKET. 


’ Pag ee the names on the list, girls— 
Bessie, Lily Oldham, Cousin 
Elinor, Aunt Margaret, the sick lady in 
the Henderson cottage, and my five little 
Sunday-school girls—ten. And there are 
eleven baskets. What shall we do with 
the odd one? See, it is altogether too 
pretty to be wasted.” As she spoke, 
Helen Grayson held up to the admiring 
gaze of her two girl companions a dainty 
creation of gilt-paper and bright ribbons, 
evidently evolved from the chaos of 
materials which strewed the work-table. 
“And we have plenty of flowers, too,” 
she added, glancing at the great glass 
bowl heaped to the brim with rose-flushed 
clusters of that sweetest of all spring- 
blossoms, the trailing arbutus, whose deli- 
cate, indescribable fragrance filled the 
little parlor where they were sitting. 

“Suppose we hang it on Mr. Fan- 
shawe’s door-knob,” suggested Susie Gray, 
with a mischievous laugh, and “ Mr. 
Fanshawe!” echoed the others in an as- 
tonished duet. 

“Yes, why not?” persisted Susie. I 
don't believe he is one-half so grum and 
cross as people think. Only the other 
day I happened to be looking out of my 
window—you know our house is just 
across the street from Mr. Fanshawe’s— 
and I saw him sitting in his window with 
a book in his hand, but he was not 
reading, and there was such a lonesome 
look on his face.” 

“ Nonsense, Susie! you little sentimen- 
talist !” cried pretty, practical Kate Bar- 
ton. “ Doubtless, he was musing about 
the price of stocks, or deciding what mort- 
gage he could foreclose next, as he did the 
one on poor Jack Wilson’s cottage last 
week.” 

Perhaps you are right, Kate, but surely 
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nobody can live alone as he does, with so 
few acquaintan@es and no _ intimate 
friends, without having lost out of life 
almost all that makes it worth anything. 
It may be all his own fault, but there is 
the loss just the same. He must have 
been young once, and it won’t hurt us to 
remind him of May-day by sending him 
a few flowers. He can’t do more than 
throw them away, at all events. So I 
vote that when we send Robbie with the 
other baskets to-night, we slip in one for 
Mr. Fanshawe !” 

“So we will!” cried Kate, quite won 
over by Susie’s warmth. 

“ And you shall have your way, which 
is always a sweet one,” assented Helen, 
with a sly kiss upon her friend’s cheek. 

So it happened that when Mr. John 
Fanshawe, the rich broker, who lived by 
himself in a great, gloomy-looking stone 
house, with only an elderly housekeeper 
and a servant or two, would have let him- 
self in at his front door late that evening 
he found the key-hole concealed by some 
mysterious obstruction, and at the same 
moment felt his nostrils greeted by sucha 
waft of perfume as he had not breathed 
since he had roamed as a boy the woods 
of his native New England. 

“ Bless my soul!” said Mr. Fanshawe, 
starting back as if he had been confronted 
by a ghost. 

He drew off his glove, and with fingers 
that trembled oddly in the moonlight, he 
disengaged the fragile little basket from 
the knob, put his key into the lock, and 
went in, closing the door with a clang be- 
hind him. He turned to its full brilliancy 
the gas-jepb which had been left burning 
low over the library table and held his 
strange “ find” up to the light. The cor- 
ner of a folded paper was visible among 




















the clustering blossoms, and drawing it 
forth he saw these lines written in a girl- 
ish hand : 
“Do not say 

That youth and May 
Are flown away together ! 

Swift of wing, 

The sweet birds sing, 
In the sunny weather. 
Never meadows greener grew, 
Never blossoms fairer blew. 

Do not fear ! 

Spring is here, 
Hearts keep May-day all the year !” 


When he had read the poor little 
rhyme slowly and twice over, he divested 
himself mechanically of his hat and outer 
coat, and, sinking into a chair, gazed upon 
the flowers which he still held in his hand. 
There could scarcely have been any ma- 
gical quality about the few pink blossoms, 
yet this is what he saw. 

He was walking through a winding 
lane bordered with willows just coming 
into tender green, through which he 
caught glimpses of the church-spires of 
his native village. Beside him, with her 
hand resting lightly upon his arm and 
her graceful head turned confidingly to- 
-ward him, was the girl he loved. How 
plainly he could see her face, with the 
merry brown eyes, the smiling lips, the 
delicate bloom of the rounded cheek. He 
knew the very fashion of the gown she 
wore, and upon her breast she had fast- 
ened, all dewy and fragrant, the cluster of 
arbutus blossoms he had himself gathered 
for her, and whose perfume seemed at every 
step to breathe about them an atmosphere 
of sweetness and hope. 

The scene changed and darkened. He 
saw the fair face half-averted, visible only 
through shadows of anger and pain. 

The first hasty, unreasonable words had 
been his own, and the gentle, womanly 
nature, outraged by lack of confidence, 
had risen in resentment. The little breach 
which confession and forgiveness might so 
soon have healed had been left to the 
rough widening of pride. They had 
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parted at last with the cold farewell of 
strangers. Held by no ties of blood to 
the quiet Eastern village, he had gone, 
with a heart filled with bitterness, to try 
his fortunes in a new and distant State. 
Aided by the phenomenal growth of the 
young Western city which he chose as 
his dwelling-place, his sma!] investments 
had prospered beyond his wildest dreams, 
His strong nature, self-deprived of its 
nobler and more generous channels of 
activity, had rushed with all its force into 
thecurrent of money-getting. Wealth, and 
the power which wealth brings, should com- 
pensate him for what he had thrown away. 

Now, at forty-five, he stood a conspicu- 
ous example of success in the career he 
had chosen. Yet he knew—how could 
he help knowing—that his name, so 
familiar and influential in financial 
circles, was never spoken by any lips in 
tones of real affection. He had turned 
his back upon society, calling it a “ gilded 
sham.” He “ had no faith in women,” he 
had told himself so often, that he half 
believed the lie. He had felt little sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate—was he not, 
himself, a “self-made man”? Let others 
do likewise. 

What was there in a bunch of May 
flowers, and a few lines of sentimental 
verse, to break up the accretions of 
twenty years, unlock the springs of mem- 
ory, and set his heart throbbing with the 
old pain stifled so long ago? 

He sat thus far into the night, face to 
face with the past and his own soul. It 
was a lonely vigil, but his better angel 
must have stood, though unseen, at his 
side, encouraging his penitence, reviving 
his crushed aspirations, and lighting the 
future with the vision of a new purpose 
and a tremulous hope. 

A hasty business journey was of no rare 
occurrence to Mr. Fanshawe, and the an- 
nouncement made, next day, to his house- 
keeper, and the clerks in his banking- 
house, that he would be absent for some 
days occasioned no surprise. 
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The “limited express” whirled east- 
ward over the prairies. None of his fel- 
low-passengers could have divined the 
tumult of suspense in the bosom of the 
stern, dignified, middle-aged gentleman, 
who shared with them the luxuries of the 
flying Pullman, Ah! to begin over 
again, if possible, at the very point where 
he had gone so ruinously wrong! If 
possible! there was the rub. Was it not 
more than probable that some other had 
long ago plucked his scorned blossom— 
that she, for whom the old love had 
awakened with such strange, compelling 
power, was already the centre of another 
home? Or might she not have slept for 
years in her grave, with silent lips, 
through which no word of furgiveness 
might ever pass again. @r—harder yet 
to be borne—even if living and free, 
would she not scorn so late a repentance, 
and reject the poor remnant of a distorted 
life? His reason answered all these 
inward questionings with pitiless cold- 
ness, yet, despite his sober judgment, the 
absurd rhymes of the May basket said 
themselves over and over in his heart, as 
if with an audible voice. He heard 
them amid his fellow-travelers’ discussior. 
of politics or the weather; they mingled 
with the obsequious sentences of the 
porter who brushed his coat and adjusted 
his cushions ; they found a rattling accom- 
paniment in the clink of china and glass 
in the dining-car : 
“Do not say 
That youth and May 
Are flown away together! 
* * ok * * *k 
“Do not fear! 
Spring is here, 
Hearts keep May-day all the year !”” 

It was late in the afternoon of the 
third day of his journey that he alighted, 
portmanteau in hand, at the place of his 
destination. 

The smart, little station-house, with its 
accompanying buildings, was wholly un- 
familiar, for the railway had only in later 
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years sought out the quiet village once 
reached by a coach ride over the hills, 
John Fanshawe had walked but a few 
rods, however, before the old Jandmarks 
began to assert themselves. There were 
the same stately, old-time houses, daz- 
zlingly white, with deep porches roofed 
over by the floors of the projecting third. 
story, supported by tall Corinthian 
columns, and the same cozy cottages set 
in neat plats of turf, green with the fresh- 
ness of spring. The long street, from the 
hill crowned with the well-remembered 
brick dormitories of the old Academy to 
its further extremity, where the rude stones 
of an ancient grave-yard marked the rest- 
ing: place of so many “ fure-fathers of the 
hamlet,” seemed scarcely changed, except 
that the clustering branches of the great 
elms and maples on either side met more 
nearly in an arch over his head as he 
walked slowly along. The _ square, 
massive town-hall, the post-orlice, the 
variety-store in the square, the old stone 
church, with its great clock in the tower, 
the meat-market, with the butcher’s boy in 
spotless apron lounging for a few idle 
minutes in the door-way, all these he 
might have left but yesterday, so abso-. 
lutely unaltered did they appear. 

At the door of the one inn of the place 
a fresh-cheeked boy took his luggage, and 
ushered him into a little reception-room, 
whither the landlord soon followed him. 
Old Jacob Simmons! and looking scarcely 
a day older than twenty years ago! Fan- 
shawe almost trembled lest he might him- 
self be as easily recognizable, but he 
might have spared his fears, fur the old 
man’s eyes, though still keen, discovered 
in his middle-aged guest no suggestion of 
the fresh-faced youth who had gone so 
long ago into voluntary exile. 

Descending, a half-hour later, from the 
chamber to which he had been assigned, 
Fanshawe found his host awaiting him. 

“ Sit down, sir, and make yourself com- 
f’table. Supper ’ll be on the table ins 
few minutes ” 

















“Thank you,” assented the new-comer, 
settling himself in the depths of an old- 
fashioned arm-chair. 

“ Have ye traveled fur? Mr. 
don’t know as I got your name.” 

“ Herkimer,” said Fanshawe, who had 
failed to register, and now chose to veil 
his identity under the disguise of the sec- 
ond of his Christian names. “I have 
come from the West—Minnesota.” 

“Ye don’t tell me. Well, I should 
suppose ye d beclean beat out, though the 
weather’s uncommon pleasant now for 
bein’ on the road. Ever bin in Brandon 
before ?” 

“ Once—long ago—when I wasa boy,” 
rep'ied Fanshawe, evasively. 

“So! odd; I don’t seem to remember 
the name—Herkimer—Herkimer. And 
I've kept pretty clost track of the folks 
in this town for a matter of nigh fifty 
years. Goin’ to stay long?” 

“A few days, possibly.” 

“Ah!—pleasure-trip, I s’pose? Well, 
Brandon’s gettin’ to be quite a resort of 
these late years. Folks do say as the air 
hereabouts can’t be beat. But they mostly 
come later on in the season, when the 
weather’s hot intown. Ye hain’t kept up 
acquaintance hereabouts, I suppose?” 

"a 

“Well, I was goin’ to say that there’s 
been a good many changes—old folks 
droppin’ off and young one’s growin’ up. 
You'd scarce know the folks in church 
of aSunday. But there’s a few ov ’em 
keeps the old seats—Deacon Willis and 
Squire Turner, and old lady Alcott, and 
so on. Poor Deacon Wilder, he was 
buried Sunday a week.” 

“Deacon Josiah Wilder?” said Fan- 
shawe, with a start. 

“ Yes ”—with a chuckle of satisfaction 
at having at last interested his listener— 
“T reckoned you might remember Deacon 
Josiah. A likely man—nobody in the 
hull township thought more of. Mis’ 
Wilder was a proper good woman, too. 
She died a matter o’ ten years ago.” 


| 
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Fanshawe grew faint with suspense. — 
What further tale of death had this dread- 
ful old man in store? 

“It’s mighty hard on Miss Rachel,” 
went on the inn-keeper. 

Fanshawe’s heart gave a bound. She 
was living then! He could have seized 
upon his unconscious vis-a-vis and wrested 
from him his slow utterance. 

“Yes, mighty hard,” said the old man, 
musingly. ‘ Ye see, Miss Rachel, she 
never got married. Odd, too, and she 
one 0’ the likeliest girls in all Brandon, 
and han’some as a pictur’. ’Twa'n’t for 
lack o’ chances, neither. There’s Dick 
Sears, banker now in Boston, rich as 
mud, he jest worshiped the ground she 
stepped on. And minister Clarkson, over 
to Greenmont; stunnin’ preacher—crowds 
the church ; he done his best. But Miss 
Rachel, she wouldn’t look at either of 
’em. Folks do purtend to say as she was 
disappointed years ago when she wasa 
slip of a gal. Leastways, there was a 
likely young fellow ’t kept company with 
her for a spell—Fanshawe his name was 
—but he went off West, all of a sudden, 
and that was the end on’t. But nobody 
could ever get so much as ‘ah! yes or no,’ 
out o’ Miss Rachel about that. 

“ Well, she’s stayed to home and took 
care o’ the old folks. The Deacon, he’s 
been pretty feeble ever since his wife 
died, and Miss Rachel was that careful, it 
seemed she wouldn’t let a breath o’ wind 
blow on her father. I hain’t seen her 
since the funeral. She didn’t ery nor 
take on, but her face was like the dead— 
I said to my darter, says I‘I doubt if 
Miss Rachel ’]l stand it long.’ I don’t 
know what she plans to do, but it does 
seem mortal lonesome for her to be stayin’ 
by herself in the old house, the way she’s 
a-doin’ now.” 

The sound of the supper-bell echoing 
from the passage cut short the old man’s 
garrulity. Fanshawe rose hurriedly. 
There was an eager brightness in his 
eyes, and his hands trembled. Some 
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subtle influence from the tense excite- 
ment of his nerves, communicated itself 
to his host, who looked at him wonder- 
ingly through his gold-bowed spectacles. 
Indeed, old Jacob was wont afterward, in 
relating this and subsequent incidents, to 
remark, humorously : 

“Td heerd tell of chameleons, that 
changed color with everything they sot 
on, but I never set eyes on a human 
chameleon till that day !” 

Fanshawe had seldom discussed a tooth- 
some meal with less appetite. Supper 
over, he donned his hat and coat, and 
with but a half-successful show of indif- 
ference, walked down the village street. 
At a well-remembered corner his feet 
turned as if by instinct into the old 
willow lane, at the end of which stood 
the Wilder homestead, with its stretch of 
green lawn in front, sloping gently to the 
road-side. 

He opened the gate and walked up the 
long path, his heart throbbing in his ears. 
Twilight was falling, and the shadows of 
the tall elms and locusts deepened as he 
approached the house. 

He had discovered no trace of human 
presence, until suddenly emerging, at a 
turn in the path, opposite the open door 
of a little vine-covered summer-house, he 
saw her sitting there. She had not seen 
him, and her face, leant upon her hand in 
an attitude of profound sadness, was 
partly turned away. Her cheek had lost 
some of its roundness, but the years had 
touched but lightly its exquisite bloom. 
It seemed to him, as he gazed, that he 
might have parted from her but yester- 
day. How could she have changed so 
little, while he—O God! how should he 
speak, and what would she answer? 


A dry twig broke under his foot, and 


Rachel, looking up, rose with a startled 
expression to her feet, and remained stand- 
ing in a questioning attitudein the door 
of the arbor. 

All Fanshawe’s  carefully-planned 
methods of address flew to the winds, the 
barrier erected by years of silence and 
absence fell to the earth. He walked di- 
rectly toward her. 

“ Rachel !” he said, and at the sound of 
his voice she turned pale as marble, and 
grasped the trellis for support. “ Rachel, 
I have been a brute and a fool. For- 
give me!” 

She sank into her chair, and covered 
her face with her hands, trembling from 
head to foot. 

“ Rachel, Rachel!” he entreated, over- 
come with distress, yet not venturing so 
much as to touch her garment with one of 
his fingers, “ my one love,say what you will, 
but do not send me away unforgiven !” 

Still she did not speak. He sank in- 
voluntarily to his knee, and drew some- 
thing from an inside pocket. 

“Rachel, I have brought you withered 
May-flowers,”’ he said, “ like my life with- 
out you, which your love only can make 
bloom again, Rachel ; do not tell me that 
that love, too, is dead | " 

She lifted her head. Her eyes were 
brimming with tears, but the smile of the 
heart was behind them, and in that light 
Fanshawe saw the rainbow of his hope. 

Into the old parlor, where the gentle 
and reverent presence of the father whom 
she had mourned so sorely seemed yet to 
linger, Rachel led her lover. Had the 
years been wasted which had thus taught 
each heart its need of the other, or could 
love come too late to souls with eternity 
before them ? 

MARY A. P, STANSBURY. 











MOTHERS. 


COMFORT FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


ae device for baby’s comfort here- 
with shown—two views, front and 
side—the idea of a robust, healthful 
mother, who in the care of her children 
neglects nothing that she deems necessary 
for the development of their strength and 
the preservation of their health, is such a 
simple and easy arrangement of the towels 
used as squares, and so conducive to 
baby’s ease and freedom of motion that 
thoughtful mothers who once give her 
method a trial will never go back to the 
old three-cornered way of folding, with 
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its torturing sagging over the little hips 
and bowels, and its crowded, wrinkled 
folds which are often one of the first 
causes of crooked limbs. 

Long towels are folded in the middle to 
make a square, or rather an oblong, for 
it is best to have them longer than they 
are wide after they are doubled, then one 
straight end is drawn smoothly across in 
front of the little body and the other end 
across the back, the corners are lapped, 
one over the other, above the hips, and 
fastened with a safety-pin to the hem of 
the little waist that supports the side 
elastics and, perhaps, a skirt ortwo. After 
a few experiments they are put on as 
easily asany other way. If greater thick- 
ness is required, a folded square may be 
placed inside and be secured to the out- 
side towel by small safety-pins front and 
back, but it is best to avoid any great 
weight or thickness. 

So arranged the whole weight comes on 





the shoulders, the hips being relieved of 
all responsibility, a result to be as ear- 
nestly desired and planned for a little child 
as for an adult, and the little toddler 
moves as freely and straightens his little 





limbs as unrestrainedly as do older chil- 
dren in their fitted garments. 

For extra occasions a frill of some 
strong, pretty lace or a tiny embroidered 
ruffle might be stitched in between the 
two edges, at each side of a few soft, fine 
towels, giving the appearance of a 
trimmed garment when adjusied. 

Mothers of the “Home” MaGazine 
who have unthinkingly practiced the old 
way, give this a trial, and if you do not 
speedily become convinced that it is a 
great improvement it will cost nothing to 
change back again, but you will not do it 
if you are wise, or if your little one is 
large enough to express his own opinion 
on the subject. FRANCES H. PERRY. 


OUR CHILDREN. 


“ All our progress is an unfolding like the 
vegetable bud.”—Emerson. 


T [ae has been so much said upon 

the lecture platform, so many books 
published, and so many exhaustive 
articles written upon the tendencies of 
the present day there is little chance of 
originality on the subject. 

It is not proposed to discuss tariff re- 
form, or touch on the labor question in 
this inoffensive little article, but just to . 
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speak a word about the way our children 
are coming up, aud urge the mothers and 
the futhers, tuo, to greater care aud 
watchfulness. There is a good old say- 
ing, aud true, “ Take care of the pence aud 
the pounds will take care of themselves,” 
which | think may be applied just.here 
very nicely, in this way, if we each take 
care that our children are what they should 
be while children, that they see and hear 
only what children should see and hear, 
aud that only the best of influences are 
brought to bear on their young and plastic 
minds, we need not to worry about them 
as men aud women. As far as my obser- 
vatiun goes, those breaking away from 
the influence of a sweet, pure, refined 
home life, and the teachings of a good 
mother, afier reaching manhood and 
womanhood, are the exception and not 
the rule. ‘“ None are perfect, no, not 
one,” but the effect of refining associations 
in childhood the proper development of 
self-reliance without forwardness, the 
careful pruning away of inteilectual im- 
perfections by a judicious course of men- 
tal training, all these things can never be 
lost to them, no matter what their sphere 
in after life, but will linger about them 
even as the perfume of the rose-bud is 
still in the withered leaves. 

I think, as parents, we are apt to be 
too careless in regard to the books our 
children read, and it seems a dreadful 
thing to me to see a boy or girl of tweive 
or fifteen eagerly devouring the trashy, 
love-sick books and papers that line the 
counters of all our bookstores. The book 
or paper may not be altogether bad in it- 
selt, but the cramming of so much sense- 
less stuff into their young heads, destroy- 
ing a taste fur anything higheranc better, 
is like the eating of too much confection- 
ery. A little is not bad, but too much 
takes away our appetite for more substan- 
tial and wholesome food. We cannot 
begin too young with them; there is a 
choice even in juvenile books, and we 
should certainly be as careful about the 
food that is to nourish and enlarge the 
mental and spiritual body, which is for eter- 
nity, as we are about the physical, which, 
soouer or later, is changed again to its 
component parts. A child who, from its 
infancy, sees and tastes nothing in the 
line of food but the very best, soon be- 
_ comes an epicure, and takes not kindly to 
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plebian dishes; even so, the mind of a 
child, fed from its earliest remembrance 
on the choicest bits‘vf literature adapted 
to ils age, us it grows older delights in the 
thoughis of the best minds, knows nothing 
else, and desires nothing else but to reach 
something still higher, and, asa result, we 
have auother liberal, progressive man or 
woman given to the world, instead of 
another stunted, undeveloped individual, 

In this day and generation the children 
are too old for their years, Harry at the 
age of ten, casts sheep's eyes at Maud; at 
fuurteen waiks home from school with her, 
and at sixteen is a full-fledged beau, the 
envy and admiration of his younger 
brothers. Our daughters, these days, 
must first of all be proper. It isn’t con- 
sidered ladylike to run and skip and 
jump, as in ye good old days of yore, 
The ancient games of hide and seek, blind 
man’s buff, hop-scotch, and the lke are 
delegated to the past, or to the five. 
year-olds. Maud is far too dignified at 
the advanced age of sweet sixteen for 
such sports. Hertime now must needs be 
divided between her dancing teacher, 
music teacher, and dressmaker ; and the 
time our grandmothers spent learning to 
knit, to sew, and to cook, preparing them- 
selves, in a matter-of-fact sort of way, to 
be a helpmeet to some good man is spent 
by some of our girls—I won’tsay al/—in 
dving faney work, making crazy patch- 
work, or reading love stories. It is not at 
all surprising that so many of our young 
men are afraid to marry, seeing, as they 
do, the ex ravagant tastes and the many 
bad habits of our daughters, to the exclu- 
sion of those practical, common-sense 
ideas which are so essential to the proper 
management of a house, and wiihout 
which no home can be made happy. 

Let us, as mothers, think less of the 
proprieties and follies of fashion, and more 
of a strong physique, and noble, indepen- 
dent mind fur our children, and ins'ead 
of cramping and dwarfing a natural 
growth by conforming to the rules and 
requirements of Madame Grundy, and 
living inv constant dread of doing some- 
thing which shall call down upon us the 
condemnation of the upper ten, let us 
strike out bravely in the right direction, 
fully convinced “that nothing can bring 
peace but the triumph of principles.” 


ELIZABETH PALMER. 











BOYS AND GIRLS. 


TOMMY'S BUSINESS VENTURE. 


OMMY wanted some money. He 

hadu’t many chances to earn it, 

though willing, very willing to work pretty 
hard for it. 

He wanted ten dollars before the next 
winter’s winds and snows shut the Lane 
family in fur days, inside the little red 
farm house at Maple Grove farm, five 
miles from a neighbor. 

Ten dollars would, ifdivided right, bring 
weekly and monthly bright periodicals 
from different portions of the busy world 
into their own little home. 

And then when the blizzards came, 
and he sat at the little round table getting 
his daily lessons, mother and father, too, 
could spend the hours delightfully, sitting 
beside the fire reading something very 
“ good.” 

It’s not nice to be a “shut in,” when 
your home is a small cabin away out 
upon a prairie, if you have nothing new 
to real and very few neighbors, and those 
living out of sight. 

Tommy’s home was part dug out. 
Their fire in the winter was fed by 
bundles of twisted grass, sun flower seed, 
corn-stulks, dry weed stalks, and sparing 
handfuls of coal. Coal was precious. 
Wood was very valuable. 

Tommy helped with all his strength the 
loving mother gather, in their seasons, 
first, the wild strawberries, then rasp- 
berries. plums, grapes, and hce in the 
garden from planting until harvest time. 

Between them they had filled jars and 
glases full of nice fruit for winter use, 
gathered in a supply of pumpkins, 
squashes, beans, potatoes, and other good 
things, which were stored in the ‘ cave’ for 
the rainy days when they could not work. 

Tommy helped his father, too, in the 
“crop” tending and gathering. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lane thought their little lad a 
“wonderfully bright boy.” At twelve, 


Tommy was stout and tanned. 

All through the winter of 1887 and 
1888, he had, while “studying” under 
Mrs. Lane’s direction, been trying to plan 





a way to earn at least ten dollars, talk- 
ing over his desires with buth father and 
mother. 

Before planting-time rolled around, Mr. 
Lane one day said: 

“Tommy, couldn’t you raise seed corn 
to sell? 1 mean if I give you a patch and 
break it for you, can you plant and tend 
it without help? The corn that I am 
planting I paid five cents for each ear. 
It is very fine for this climate. I have 
now quite a start, and can supply you 
with enongh to raise quite a crop. You 
might also try planting the several vari- 
eties of pop-corn, There is the rice 
grained and the large yellow.” 

“That is the very thing! Of course, I 
can tend a crop! Mother! mother! we'll 
have ’em, well have ’em by next No- 
vember!” shouted Tommy, as he ran to 
pick out his share of the fine corn. 

The “ground” was brok«cn, the corn 
planted. Tommy had managed to get 
together seven varieties of fine corn be- 
sides the pop-corn. 

Friends from Buffalo, after hearing of 
his wonderful plan, sent him packages of 
the very best varieties, the early roasting 
ears, also field corn. 

Tommy's mother became interested, and 
could not resist helping “just a litle.” 

The lad Jaid out his rows with care, 
saying “‘he wanted every row straight.” 

The grains sprouted well, the tender 
blades grew thriftily, and Tommy battled 
royally with the crows, taking care that 
the mules and two cows did not have the 
opportunity to trample down his growing 
“crop.” 

The weeds grew fast, and Tommy’s hoe 
had to “swing” out lively sometimes, to 
keep them down. 

Mrs. Lane, pitying the tired and hot 
little fellow, often wanted to rest him, but 
he had a chivalrous care over her, and 
gently put her aside with “ it doesn’t seem 
just right, mother, for women to hoe, when 
there are boys to do it.” 

Late in October, that harvest was gath- 
ered and packed in large baskets ready 
for market. 
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A neighboring farmer came over to 
look at the exhibit, which presented an 
attractive appearance. 

“Well done, Tommy,” said neighbor 
Ewing, looking at the heaps of well- 
filled out ears of corn. “ You’llsell that 
in Carney for a good price, as this and the 
adjoining settlement is settled up with 
farmers that need just what you have to 
sell. It is always a satisfaction to me to 
know that the article I’m sellin’ is goin’ to 
help somebody. ‘There isn’t an inferior 
variety of corn in the lot you’ve raised.” 

“T couldn’t have done so well without 
father and mother to help me. Father 
thought it out for me,” returned Tommy, 
pleased and happy. 

“Tommy has earned a reward, for he 
has toiled manfully to raise his crop,” 
said Mrs. Lane, proudly, and neighbor 
Ewing said : 

‘*T’}] warrant ye, work tells on any crop.” 

The seed-corn was taken to the nearest 
town, fifteen miles away, and left with 
the storekeeper, who also kept the post- 
office. 

A few weeks later, neighbor Ewing 
went “to town,” and asked about 
Tommy’s corn, if there had been a de- 
mand for it. 

The postmaster replied : 

“A purty consider’ble .of a demand. 
Every grain has been sold, and folks come 
now askin’ for more of that Lane seed-corn. 
Carry this to Tommy, an’ tell him I 
don’t charge him anything for sellin’ his 
corn, as I’m an admirer of sech indus- 
trious little fellers, and want to lend em’ 
a helpin’ hand.” 

When the several silver dollars were 
handed Tommy by neighbor Ewing, he 
laid it all in Mrs. Lane’s lap, saying : 

“ Mother, it'll make us happy all 
through the long winter. There'll be 
something for you an’ father, too. Say, 
mother, can’t we have a school here, for 
those who will come and study with me ?” 

Of course, Mrs. Lane said, “yes.” 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 


A TORTOISE-SHELL FAIRY. 


N° W the fairies of the olden time were 

of two sorts, the good, kind fairies 
who were always trying to help mortals ; 
who, while men slept, would accomplish 
their unfinished tasks and do them many 
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secret favors, and, the evil-disposed fairies 
who always delight in mischief. , 

“ There aint any fairies in these days,” 
says one wise little boy. No, nor any 
Santa Claus, nor a good many other people 
we used to believe in, but we like to fancy 
they exist, and some of us are still small 
enough to keep our faith in the good St. 
Nicholas, who fills our stockings and 
brings sweets to the well-behaved and 
whips to the naughty children. And, 
sometimes, something comes to our as- 
sistance in difficulties, or sets things awry 
in a way that is hard to account for unless 
some little, invisible spirit is flying about, 
and so it was with little Polly Nelson’s 
tortoise-shell fairy. 

Now Tom, Polly's brother, said she was 
like the little girl who “when she was 
good she was very good indeed, and 
when she was bad she was horrid.” 
And when he wanted to tease her, which, 
I am sorry to say, was quite often, he used 
to call her “ Pretty Poll.” 

Polly had black eyes and rosy cheeks 
and curly hair, which would occasionally 
put her in a temper by getting in a tangle. 
And Polly did not care a great deal for 
study and loved play so much that at 
times she hardly stopped to eat her meals, 
she was in such haste to get back to it. 

One bad habit Polly’s mother wanted 
to try and cure her of was that of leaving 
things unfinished on her plate. 

‘Don’t help yourself to so much, Polly, 
or if you do you must eat it.” So one 
day Polly took fried potatoes, and when 
breakfast was over they remained almost 
untouched. 

“ Eat your potatoes, Polly,” said Mrs. 
Nelson. 

“ Can’t,” said Polly, shortly. 

* You must,” said ber mother, but pres 
ently Polly slipped away and thought she 
had done with the whole matter, but at 
dinner-time there were the objectionable 
potatoes again. 

“Finish them, Polly,” said Mrs. Nel- 
son, a little sternly. 

But Polly ate a few, spread them all 
over her plate, and left them. I am 
afraid she was a little obstinate, but if 
she was obstinate her mother could be 
firm, and at tea-time they appeared once 
more, so Polly gulped down a few and 
after supper sat on the floor, with her 
plate in her lap, thinking, as naughty 




















little girls will, that her mother was very 
cross, and cried herself to sleep. And 
then it was that the tortoise-shell fairy 
came to the rescue, for when Polly awoke 
there was not a single piece left. 

“Oh! who has eaten up the hateful 
potatoes?” cried Polly, joyfully. “Ah! 
you are the good fairy, and now I shall 
love you better than ever!” 

For there in the corner sat her tortoise- 
shell kitten, very demurely licking her 
paw. And Polly pounced on her and 
gave her such a grateful squeeze that 
kitty was obliged to say “meow!” That 
was not very fairy-like talk, but Polly 
understood and was more careful, as she 
was also in future about her mother’s 
wishes, fur this little experience out of 
which the tortoise-shell fairy had helped 
her so nicely was not soon forgotten. 

LEIGH NORTH. 





HOW KITTIE MANAGED. 


OW badly I did want that box of 
water-culor paints. Every time I 
entered the post-office, I could not get by 
the show-case without pausing to feast my 
eyes upon them. It was October, and I 
was already busy planning for Christmas, 
and was sure [ could do wonders in the 
decorative line, if only I had those paints. 
But three dollars! they may as well have 
been thirty forall my being able to buy 
them, for [ had just two dollars and ten 
cents with which to provide presents for 
about a dozen persons. During the 
spring and early summer a lady boarder 
(we are farmers) painted such beautiful 
flowers in water-colors from nature. She 
was very kind to me and showed me a 
little about painting, and said I did nicely. 
She showed me how to paint upon satin, 
and having an extra bottle of Chinese 
white, gave it, and some extra brushes, to 
me. I was going to save my money and 
get some paints. Well, I had saved up 
the two dollars and ten cents and saw a 
prospect of getting the other ninety cents, 
when it occurred to me that the colors 
would be useless unless I had some satin 
pieces to paint upon, and some scent- 
powder and ribbons, and dear knows what 
all. So [ almost gave up hope of being 
able to buy the paints, and sent to the 
city and spent all but fifty cents of my 
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hoarded riches in getting a yard each of 
pink and cream satin, half a yard of blue, 
a yard each of cream and pink, inch-wide 
ribbon, a lot of baby ribbon in different 
colors, and one ounce of violet scent 
powder. I thought I would make some 
sachets, pin-cushions, and handkerchief 
covers and let them go without any paint- 
ing. The next day mother said she 
wanted my help in dyeing some carpet- 
rags, and brought out a package of 
Diamond Dyes. I turned them over and 
saw there was blue, yellow, green, eosine, 
violet, crimson, and brown. Mother 
brought in as many cans as there was 
colors and put a portion of each dye into 
acan, pouring hot or boiling water over 
them. “I tind that by preparing them 
the night before, the dye is all dissolved,” 
said mother. The next day while hanging 
out the skeins of gayly-colored rags, an 
inspiration seized me; why couldn't I use 
the dyes to paint with? I said nothing, 
but when my work was done I took the 
package of dyes to my room, locked the 
door, and went toexperimenting. 1 first 
put a very little of each color into achina 
doll cup, and put a few drops of water 
overthem. When all the colors had been 
prepared in this way, I got out my Chinese 
white and brushes, together with some 
paper. I tried each color and found 
them to be very strong and beautiful. I 
was delighted. Now I must see how the 
colors would work upon silk, so I got out 
the stamping patterns Miss C. gave me, 
and also a scrap of gay silk. The design 
was duly stamped upon the silk, a single 
pansy and leaf. Then it was carefully gone 
over with the Chinese white. How long 
it took that white to get dry! While it 
was doing so I was trying the purple dye, 
and found by adding water I could get 
any shade from a deep purple to a deli- 
cate lavender. At last the white wasdry. 
Very carefully I colored the three lower 
petals a most delicate yellow with purple 
spots, then came the two upper petals of 
deep purple and the stem and leaf be- 
came green; a very green green, but it 
did not matter at first. Behold, a lovely 
pansy upon a square of gray silk! Down- 
stairs I rushed to show it proudly to 
mother. Dear, kind mother! how glad she 
was at my discovery, and how she hunted 
up a lot of little bottles to put my paints (?) 
in. The next day was spent ip cutting 






















out the satin and stamping the pieces. I 
had pansies, daisies, wild rose, and fuchsias 
among my designs, and those I used. I 
made a handkerchief case from a fourth of 
a yard each of cream and blue satin, and 
one from pink and cream. The lining of 
one was cream and the other blue, and 
was tacked to wadding and quilted. The 
cotton was sprinkled with the scent 
powder. The lining and outsides were 
then seamed and turned. Upon the pink 
one was painted a bunch of daisies and 
wild roses upon the cream color. They 
were edged around with fancy chenille 
cord, and doubled together, and one 
corner fastened back with a ribbon bow. 
They were lovely and only cost forty- 
two centseach. They went to an aunt 
and a dear girl friend. 

Next came three sachets, eight inches 
square; one pink and cream, one cream 
and blue, and one pink and blue. Upon 
the blue [ painted yellow and white 
daisies; upon the pink, white daisies ; and 
upon the cream-colored, forget-me-nots. 
These [ edged with narrow Valenciennes 
lace ; the lace and cord took the remaining 
fifty cents. These werefor asister, aunt, and 
cousin. A large cushion was made by 
using a square nine by thirteen, of cream 
and pink. It was lined with muslin and 
stuffed very full with curled hair. This 
was painted upon both sides. Upon the 
cream was a wreath of forget-me-nots and 
wild roses, and on the pink side were daisies 
and ferns. Around the edge was a row 
of golden beads, and upon one end was a 
bow of cream and pink ribbon. This was 
‘for mother. With the remaining fourth 
of a yard of pink satin, I covered two 
glass-stoppered perfume bottles, edging 
the top with narrow lace, and tying full 
bows of baby ribbon around the neck. 
These were decorated with blue and white 


flowers. One was for a sister, the other 
for a friend. They were quite large 
bottles. From the five-by-nine piece of 


eream satin remaining, I made a sachet, 
filled it with dried rose-leaves, and painted 
wild roses upon it. It was edged with lace, 
and had tiny bows upon the corners. This 
awvent to my boy friend who was attending 
college, to remind him of the days we 
gathered rose petals together. My two 
dollars and ten cents had provided for 
nine Christmas gifts and still I had sev- 
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eral yards of the narrow ribbon left. I 
made a pretty shaving-paper case for the 
before-mentioned boy friend (he is 
twenty) from birch bark pinked around 
the edge, and painted with forget-me nots, 
From this same bark came a shaving- 
paper case for father, a set of table mats 
for mother—and sundry letter and wall 
pockets to be sent away. 

Betore I had got all my gifts done I 
got some more money—enouzh for the 
once coveted paint-box—but I hked my 
dye colors so well that I have never got 
any others, but have added a few more 
colors to the original Jot, and also some 
packages of gold, silver, and copper paint, 
which are so nice for so many things. 
Mother says, “ Kittie, it is such a pity all 
poor girls who want to paint cannot learn 
how cheaply you got your color-box. 
Nowadaysalmost everybody uses Diamond 
Dyes, and by saving a little of each color 
could soon have a nice lot.” What do 
you think I am doing now? Well, next 
Sunday is Easter, and I have been color- 
ing eggs to send to my friends. 

How do I do it? Why, you see, I just 
boil the eggs hard, and than I pour a 
little dye into a doll’s saucer, put the egg 
into it and roll it about a little. See? as 
they are hot they dry at once. Then you 
see I take a pen and write upon them any 
thing I choose (when they are cold), 
using the stuff that comes to mix the 
bronzes with for ink. Then I sprinkle 
the gold or silver powder over the letters, 
and shake off all but what sticks to the 
letters. Aint they pretty ? 

This white one with blue forget-me- 
nots, this blue one with gold monogram, 
and this pink one with a motto in silver 
are for Will. They are to be put into a 
cunning little nest made of white cotton, 
and sent by express to him. You are 
laughing at me, I see. You think I am 
foolish, no doubt, because I am only six- 
teen, and think so much of Will. Well, 
I will tell you something more about my 
painting and show you more different 
work next time you come. I have made 
so many pretty things. You think I am 
preparing for Christmas early this year? 
I am not making fancy work for Christ- 
mas this time; it is for I'll tell you 
next time. Good-bye. 





MRS, J. M. HILL. 








HOME CIRCLE. 


SIGNS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


T was a bright summer morning, and 
all was quiet around the cottage of 
Mr. Stay-at-home. You would surely 
think that the Stay-at-homes had turned 
over a new leaf and gone away, but no, 
there comes Mrs. Stay-at-home now. She 
came to the door and looked expectantly 
up and down the road, across the pasture 
field, and toward the shady path leading 
from the woods, and said, meditatively : 

“Tt is strange that I don’t see any one 
coming yet, but then, I know I am going 
to have company, for I dropped the dish- 
cloth this morning, and madeseveral black 
streaks on the floor when I was sweeping, 
and blacked my knuckles when I put 
wood in the stove, and dropped the scis- 
sors with the handles toward the north, 
to say nothing about the visitors in my 
tea, and [ never knew one of those signs 
to fail.” Just then a pink sunbonnet 
appeared in the distance, and she ex- 
claimed, “If there isn’t Loretta Gad- 
about coming now through the clover lot. 
I’m so glad my work is all done up so we 
can have a good old-fashioned visit.” 

“ Gvood morning,” said Miss Gad-about 
as she approached ; “I’m in for luck this 
morning. Just see this four-leaved clover 
that | found down in your meadow. I 
am going to put it over the door. You 
know they say, ‘ Two, put it in your shoe 
(and I have one in my shoe); three, let 
it be ; four, put it over the door ; five, let 
it live and thrive,’ and though I’m not 
superstitious, no, indeed, yet I do believe 
in the clover charm, for my sister once 
put a two-leaved clover in her shoe and 
that very day she met the man whom she 
afterward married.” 

Mrs. Stay-at-home laughed, and said: 

“No; of course you are not supersti- 
tious, nor I, either. I don’t believe any 
one thinks less of signs than I do. Did 
you see that beautiful new moon last 
night?” she continued. 

“Yes, over my right shoulder, too.” 

“How fortunate! I saw it over my 
left shoulder, and sure enough, I did have 


bad luck, for the meat burned to a crisp 
this morning.” 

“I came over on purpose to see your 
new dress, Mrs. Stay-at-home,” the 


younger lady remarked. “I heard that 
i Have you begun it 


it. was beautiful. 
yet?” 

“No, I haven’t. I would begin to-day, 
but Friday is an unlucky day, so I don’t 
see but that it will have to wait until next 
week. Did you know that Angelina 
Somebody had got her wedding dress ?” 

“Why, really, I’m astonished. I 
thought she never would get it. What 
color is it?” 

“Green—bright-green. She told me 
she got green because, ‘If you are mar- 
ried in green you'll live like a queen,’ 
and she meant to live like a queen or not 
live at all.” 

“I guess she will find that it won’t be 
so easy to rule Mr. Do-as-I-please as it is 
her mother. I never would be married 
in green, though. I think white or brown 
would be much prettier.” 

“Oh! but you must remember: 


“¢ Married in white 
You'll quarrel and fight; 
Married in brown 
You'll live on the town, ” 


and get a lucky color. Now, I was mar- 
ried in blue, though it is the most unbe- 
coming color I can wear, just because : 


“Married in blue 
You'll always be true.’ 


“ T chose a lucky month to be married 
in, too, and I am sure Mr. Stay-at-home 
and I have always been happy.” 

“Talking about marriages always 
makes me think of deaths,” said Miss 
Gad-about. “ Because they put them side 
by side in the newspapers, I suppose. I 
sneezed Sunday morning before I got up, 
and that is a sure sign that you will hear 
of a death before the week is out, and I 
haven’t heard of any yet.” 

“ Why, didn’t you know that old Mrs. 
Goody died last night ? My bread cracked 
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clear across the middle of the loaf yester- 
day, when it was rising, so I wasn’t at 
all surprised to hear the news. They say 
that the dog howled under the window all 
the night before, so that every one thought 
she was going to die.” 

“Is that so! I must go right up there 
now, for maybe I shall be needed.” 

“ Must you go yet?” 

“ Yes, I must, really. Good-bye. Why 
don’t you ever come to see me?”’ 

“T will try to, but I seldom leave home. 
Good-bye.” 

Just then little Johnnie Stay-at-home 

came rushing in, and holding up his 
hands said: ‘“ See, ma, my warts are all 
gone, and I know what made ’em go, too. 
Some one told me if I would steal a dish- 
cloth and rub them with it and then 
throw it away they would all go off, and 
that is what I did. I stole Mrs. Cross- 
patch’s, and how she did scold Polly be- 
cause she couldn’t find it! My! I just 
laughed good when I got out of hear- 
ing.” 
““Why, Johnnie,” said his mother, re- 
provingly, “ you didn’t need to steal adish- 
cloth to cure them. I would have counted 
them for you and that would have done 
just as well.” 

“ Did you forget your book this morn- 
ing ?” she asked. 

** Yes, but I came back after it. I sat 
down, too, so as not to have bad luck.” 

When Mr. Stay-at-home came in to 
dinner, he said: “ Have you noticed how 

oorly the potatoes are doing this year? 

hey are all growing up totops. I must 
have planted them in the wrong time of 
the moon.” 

“ Yes, that does make a difference,” re- 
turned his wife. ‘“ There, I’vespilled the 
salt. I don’t mean to quarrel with any 
one so I'll burn a little on the stove.” 

The wish-bone was given to one of the 
girls and as she ran to the door to put it 
up, she tripped over her chair. 

“You won’t be married this year,” said 
her older brother. 

“T don’t eare,” she answered, “and I 
know you want to be, for I found you 
sitting on the table out in the kitchen, 
this morning.” 

At that-moment the girl caught sight 
of her work on the stand, and said: 

“1 didn’t finish that yesterday when I 
went to see Julia for fear I should never 
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go again, for they say you won’t if you 
finish your work.” 

Soon after Mr. Stay-at-home started 
down the road. His wife watched him 
for a short distance, but soon came in, 
saying : 

“*] won’t watch him out of sight for 
fear I shall never see him again.” 

When the summer had ended, and 
autumn brought Hallowe’en, all the Stay- 
at-home girls, and Miss Gad-about and 
their friends, walked down the cellar 
backward, just at midnight, carrying a 
lighted candle and a looking-glass, and 
each one declared that she saw her future 
husband. Then they nearly drowned 
themselves trying to get apples out of a 
tub of water with their teeth ; they ate 
each a thimbleful of salt, and went to bed 
backward to dream of the future—and 
yet they were not superstitious. 

“The age of superstition has passed 
away,” says Mrs. Stay-at-home, and yet 
in the next breath she tells of some sign 
that never fails. Well, we are not super- 
stitious, either. We don’t believe in 
signs, no, of course not. We never wear 
two-leaved clovers in our shoes, or put 
wish-bones over the door, or go down the 
cellar stairs backward ; to be sure we 
don’t, so perhaps we can agree with Mrs. 
Stay-at-home that the age of superstition 
has passed away. 


TRIFLES WHICH HAVE CAUSED 
DEATH AND SERIOUS ACCIDENTS. 


UR hat and bonnet-pins are conve- 

nient, some of them quite pretty. 

We have thought them an improvement 
upon the old rubber cord fastenings. 

To-day we use our bonnet-pins with a 
little less satisfaction, since learning that 
a hat-pin penetrating a lady's head near 
the base of the brain caused instant death 
a few weeks ago. 

We haven’t been at all careful as to 
our goings about when carrying sharp- 
pointed scissors, pencils, edged knives, 
and pens, until violently warned that 
there is danger in so doing. 

We have only lately learned that one 
had better keep on their shoes or slippers 
until ready for bed, and put them on i 
the morning very early, as accidents will 
happen in even orderly houses. A young 

























friend who dearly loved to prance about 
in the privacy of her own room without 
shoes or hose, while exercising a bit one 
stormy night, ran into one of the tender 
feet a rusty needle, breaking it off, before 
being able to remove it. 

Somebody had to ride two miles that 
dark, stormy night afier a physician, and 
a lively young person hobbled about for 
three months upon crutches, suffering tor- 
tures with that foot. 

Somebody left a hod of coal upon the 
stairway. A young lady visitor in the 
house attempted to go down the dark 
stairway, tripped over the obstacle, falling 
helplessly and hard. 

The conscience-stricken offender has 
repented in sackcloth, placing that coal- 
hod in the stairway, and will “never, 
never do it again.” 

Better have thought this time of what 
might happen. 

An economical housekeeper put off 
getting a needed new burner for a kero- 
sene lamp, though warned repeatedly by 
hissings and glimmerings that the old 
burner was “ worn out,” and not safe, but 
it was made to do, until one night it gave 
out entirely, and there followed an explo- 
sion and a lively scene in that house. 

The protecting braid upon a lady’s 
skirt had ripped three inches, hanging in 
a little loop. Having occasion to often 
take the cable car, a friend called her at- 
tention to the hanging braid, recommend- 
ing that it shortly be sewed on, as it might 
catch when getting off the car. 

is Yes, the matter should be attended 
to. 

And so the braid continued to loop, 
until one afternoon the dress caught to 
the step, and firmly enough to hold fast 
the frightened wearer a few steps before 
the braid was torn loose. A lesson she 
will not soon forget. With a little care 
and thought we may avert serious acci- 
dents which are often the result of care- 
lessness. ELLA GUERNSEY. 


A BOY'S ROOM. 


HE did not have much to do it with, 
but she was determined that Frank’s 
room should be made more attractive. 
Lately he had been going to town for 
amusement ; his sister saw it, and the fact 
caused her much anxiety. 
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Sadie Ellis went up-stairs one bright 
morning, to look at the room in question. 

There was nothing pleasant about it 
except the sunshine that streamed in at 
the east window. } 

There were plenty of books and papers ; 
they were lying on the floor. 

The one chair was covered with cards 
that had been given to him. 

Some marbles and other toys that 
Frank had used when he was “ the little 
boy ” of the family were scattered over 
the table. 

The floor was bare, and a dark calico 
quilt covered the bed. 

Sadie sat down and thought for a few 
minutes. 

At last she started up with the ex- 
clamation: “There! it’s all settled, I'll 
make the room look just as pretty as I 
can and have it done by a week from to- 
day. That is his birthday.” 

An old rag-carpet was found in the 
garret. It was somewhat faded, but with 
two or three bright rugs it looked well. The 
rugs were made of old coats and panta- 
loons. One was pieced in squares of blue 
and brown; onein diamonds of red, drab, 
and black. 

Afterward, she made another rug of 
old woolen stockings; the yarn was 
raveled out, cut in lengths of five or six 
inches and sewed in bunches, on a firm 
foundation. 

Mrs. Ellis gave her daughter a counter- 
pane for the good work. It was worn at 
the edges, but Sadie mended it with mus- 
lin and made some pillow-cases trimmed 
with lace. 

She did not make shams, as she thought 
a boy would consider it too much trouble 
to take them off at night. 

A crocheted tidy was fastened on the 
chair with a piece of bright plaid goods. 

Ribbon would have been prettier, but 
she “could not afford it,” she said. She 
covered a box with some worsted goods 
that had served as a dress. 

The box was large enough to hold his 

apers, and answered nicely for a seat. 
Mr. Ellis helped her some in doing the 
“ carpenter-work,” as Sadie called it. 

A cover was made to fit the box; 
hinges would have been an improvement. 
Below the mirror she placed a group of 
ferns. At the right of the mirror a match- 
receiver, made of a spice-box with a cov- 
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ering of red zephyr, crocheted in a pretty 
stitch. 

She put a red spread on the table, 
draping it as artistically as she could. 

Then she arranged all his little gifts 
upon the table. There was a tooth-pick 
holder of glass, a curious shell, and a vase 
which she filled with golden-rod, knowing 
that the flowers would retain their beauty 
for many months. 

To these things she added a box for 
his collars; it was a pasteboard box with 
embossed pictures pasted on the cover, 
The garret was rummaged again, and this 
time she found three boards, each meas- 
uring sixteen inches in length and five 
inches in width; they had been used for 
wrapping dress goods on. 

Picture-cord with knots made at equal 
distances was used to hang the shelves. 

Holes were made in the corners of each 
board, then the cord was passed through. 
The knots in the latter coming directly 
under the shelf held it in place. 

This affair was dignified by the name 
of “book-case.” The shelves were stained 
and varnished. There was room on them 
for all of Frank’s books. At one corner 
she pinned a flag 

The wash-stand was made of a box 
three feet long, two feet deep, and eighteen 
inches wide. A piece of lath was nailed 
at each corner. 

On these supports was fastened a board 
corresponding in length and width with 
the box. 

The whole was covered with bronze 
paper. Gay pictures were pasted on the 
ends of the box. 

A piece of oil-cloth scalloped around 
the edges covered the top. 

Pictures cut from illustrated papers 
formed a sort of medley for one side of 
the room. 

There were some portraits of noted 
persons and many comic pictures, besides 
several engravings of animals and birds. 

By means of mucilage the pictures 
were attached directly to the wall. 

Colored plates taken from floral maga- 
zines were framed with pieces of old vel- 
vet; each frame was embroidered with 
silk in some pretty design. 

One picture that she framed was a 
group of pansies—Frank’s favorite flowers. 

“Now, what shall I do about the cur- 
tains?” sighed Miss Sadie. 
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She took some lace curtains from her 
trunk, mended them, and hung them, 
substituting the length for the width. 

Then they were draped so as to look 
like lambrequins. Here and there as if 
carelessly dropped on the curtains were 
sumach leaves. 

When Frank entered the room on his 
return home there was heard a low whistle 
of astonishment, and then, “ Whew! can 
this be my room ?” 

RENA REYNOLDS, 


NEEDLES FROM THE PINES. 


No. 5. 





RS. E was acknowledged by all 

who knew her to be one of the smart 
women of our town. She was good na- 
tured, and perfectly natural, always ready 
to laugh and enjoy herself, never bragging 
about herself or work, but the way she 
managed her work was a puzzle to a great 
many who could not understand how she 
could do so much, and go so much. 
For she always seemed to have things 
just right about the house, and then have 
twice as much time for visiting as the 
other busy housekeepers. There is no 
need of people talking about themselves, 
for there are always plenty of people 
ready to say good, bad, or indifferent 
things about those they know. And al- 
ways some one willing and able to find 
out the whys and wherefores of other 
people’s business or household manage- 
ment. Patient seekers after wisdom gen- 
erally find it, and the curious ones grad- 
ually found out her method by watching 
her work and by questioning her hus- 
band’s relatives, for she had come among 
us a stranger. Her husband’s sisters 
were all fine housekeepers, and were proud 
of her knack of managing, and as they 
liked her, were willing to give her the 
praise that was her due. In the first 
place, she could do her work without be- 
ing sick abed half of the time. Then, 
too, her house was furnished for comfort 
instead of show, and it did not take her 
one whole day to sweep, dust, and arrange 
one room. She did havesome fancy-work 
and nick-nacks, but there was plenty of 
stepping room in her house, and many 
bare spaces on her walls. She was not 
rich, but she did not have to wait until 















the last moment for every garment, and 
then make it up in a hurry. She had 
enough to be neat and nice in, and her 
two children were always dressed in com- 
fortable style, neither shabby nor too fine. 
She was a good cook, and her friends and 
family always found plenty of good food 
so eat, but she did not make a slave of 
herself preparing fine suppers for people 
she cared nothing about, neither did she 
invite every one she met to visit her. 
Life to her was too short to be spent with 
useless or indifferent people. ‘This was 
the way she managed her sewing. She 
would cut out a big pile of work and 
then spend a day or so doing the machine 
part of it. Then she would take a big 
roll of it and go and spend the afternoon 
with some friend. All the afternoon she 
would baste or finish as the work needed, 
laugh and talk, and go home with new 
ideas, and more or less fiuished work. 
The walk in the fresh air braced her up, 
and the work was not as monotonous as 
when done all alone in the same common- 
place room ; and by always keeping un- 
finished work on hand she could go when- 
ever she felt like it. She was not a Samson, 
so she measured her strength and time, 
took the necessary work and duties first, 
and let the superfluous go. Sometimes 
she felt like doing fancy-work, then she 
made something nice, and remained satis- 
fied with it as long as it was in a satisfac- 
tory condition. 

She liked pleasant afternoon visits with 
friends, but fashionable calls on mere 
speaking acquaintances was one of the 
things she left undone. If a concert, 
lecture, or nice entertainment was in town 
one would always see her there, bright 
and eager, ready to grasp the good things 
in waiting. She did not grow old fast, 
for she could not with such liberal doses 
of sunshine and healthy pleasure. She 
did not try to do everything that some 
one else did, neither did she try to grasp 
all of the accomplishments, but she took 
time to read and think. She believed 
that other people in the world could doa 
great many things better than she could, 
and so she left those things for them to 
do, and was willing that they should re- 
ceive the praise. She was content and 
happy, and was better liked than many 
others who rushed hither and yon, trying 
to grasp all things, do everything, help in 
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every cause, and at last, tired, worn-out, 
and unhappy, wearied themselves and 
friends with the querulous cry, “ Is life 
with its work and trials worth living ?” 

Do not try to cover too much ground, 
and then you will not wear yourself out 
with unnecessary expansion. When the 
days begin to grow long and warm, and 
meals bring up that endless question, 
“ What shall I get to eat?” and nothing 
tastes real good, just try an orange short- 
cake. If you have never eaten one, you 
will be surprised at its goodness. Peel 
and slice six or seven oranges in a dish, 
make a rich biscuit dough, and roll it out 
in two layers. Put one layerina tin and 
spread with softened butter, and then la 
the other layer on top and bake. When 
baked butter both layers, spread on the 
oranges, sprinkle thickly with sugar and 
eat, and if you are like my boy you will 
want another one soon. The sour oranges 
are the best, and six will fill a short-cake 
big enough fora family of four. If one 
is very fond of ice-cream, and lives where 
they can get milk and ice, it will really 
pay them to buy an ice-cream freezer. It 
does not take long to make two or three 
quarts, and children I have noticed are 
always willing to turn the crank, for the 
sake of the frozen cream; and the hotter 
the day is, the quicker the cream will freeze. 
I have tried a great many recipes, - but 
this one comes the nearest to perfection, 
and suits us the the best of all: 


TIce-CreAM.—Two quarts of milk, one 
large cup of granulated sugar, four eggs, 
and two even teaspoons corn-starch. 
Mix thoroughly together, cook two 
minutes, let get cold, then flavor to suit 
the taste, and freeze. I beat up the eggs, 
mix the corn-starch all through the sugar, 
then add the sugar to the eggs and beat 
well, then stir in the milk and flavor, put 
it in the freezer and freeze it without 
cooking. We like it just as well, and it 
saves time and trouble. It would be a 
good plan to try it cooked and raw and 
see which way it is liked best. If ice- 
cream is cooked too much it has a thick, 
sticky taste. We used to makeitin a tin 
pail. and nearly wore our arms off, and 
wasted much valuable time turning that 
unhandy piece of tin-ware round and 
round in a bigger pail of ice. Now we 
have a freezer and can make and freeze 
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the cream so quickly that we have never 
begrudged the hard-earned money we 
spent for it. And I don’t believe the 
children in the neighborhood have, either. 
If you like sponge cake to eat with ice- 
cream, here is a good, cheap one: 


Sronce Cake.—One cup sugar, two 
eggs, four tablespoons of cold water, a 
scant cup and a half of sifted flour, one 
heaping teaspoon baking-powder. 

This also makes a splendid layer cake. 

HOPE STUART. 


A WOMAN’S PERPLEXITIES. 


. ee made up my mind to get me a 

new dress, Hiram!” said Mrs. Bod- 
= to her husband, as they sat at break- 
ast. 

“Well then, there aint no doubt but 
you'll do it—not that I’ve any objection.” 

“Yes, I’ve about made up my mind,” 
she continued, thoughtfully. “I laid 
awake pretty near all night thinkin’ 
about it, an’ whether I best get it or not.” 

“You was terrible foolish to do that! 
I'd like to see myself lying awake all 
night tothink about clothes; but wim- 
min’ is so shaller!” 

‘* Yes, it’s easy for you to talk, an’ easy 
to get clothes too, when all you’ve got to 
do is to try on ready-made ones till you’re 
suited ; but when a woman wants any- 
thing, it costs a sight of anxiety an’ 
trouble. But I aint had a dress since last 
Christmas ; there aint many so savin’ as 
I be on dresses.” 

“Well, dogo ahead an’ git one—or three, 
if you want ’em; but I’ve got one word 
of advice to give you: don’t get another 
one that’s mud-color. Do have one dress 
that’s got some life in its looks!” 

“You'd love to see me goin’ around in 
a flaming red, or green, or yeller, I 
8’ pose,”’ 

“T can’t tell one color from another, as 
you well know, Hanner, but I know when 
one looks pretty as soon as anybody, an’ 
I don’t like the looks of any dresses you’ve 

ot.” 
“ Ah! well, how true it is that a man 
don’t know anything about a woman’s 
vexations.” 

That afternoon Mrs. Bodkin went out 
shopping. She went at first to her dress- 
maker’s, and asked various questions, and 
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looked through a half-dozen fashion books 
and examined some haif-made dresses, 
and then, wholly bewildered, she went to 
make her selection of goods. She usually 
bought at Slater’s. “1 want to see some- 
thing nice for dresses,” she said, to the 
suave clerk in Slater’s. 

“Certainly, madam! Do you wish 
silk? We have some very fine ones; new 
stock just in.” 

N-o-o, I guess not. I wasn’t thinkin’ 
of gettin’ anything quite so expensive as 
silk—that is, not jest at the present time.” 

“English serges, then? camel’s-hair 
suitings or cashmere? We havea very fine 
line of French cashmeres, madam.” 

“ Well, I might leok at some of them.” 

“ In black? We’ve got the very best.” 

“No, I don't want black, anyhow. I 
can’t abide black except for mournin’, 
an’ thank goodness! I aint called on to 
wear that.” 

‘* Here’s a rich shade of brown, then.” 

“ Yes, that’s pretty; but, ye see, my 
husband has some peculyer streaks, an’ 
hatin’ brown is one of ’em, so I couldn’t 
get that: an’ besides I’ve got no less’n 
three brown dresses now, countin’ good 
an’ bad. In fact, that’s been my color 
lately, so now I want a change.” 

“Yes, I see. How would you like navy 
blue? that’s a durable color, and always 
in season.” 

“T’m afraid I wouldn’t quite like that. 
I aint used to wearin’ blue—that is, not 
late years; it was becomin’ to me when I 
was a girl—so folks used to tell me.” 

“How would green do? It’s a — 
fashionable color; and see what a ric 
shade in this piece when it is draped.” 

“Yes, it looks real nice; but anything 
that is very fashionable gets out of date 
so soon, an’ then it looks queer. I wear 
my dresses a good while, an’ I’d hate to 
look queer.” 

“Ah! Well, how would something 
lighter do? here’s a pretty shade of écru.” 

“Oh! that’s too light; altogether too 
light. I wanted something dark an’ nice 
lookin’.”’ 

‘‘ Let me show you this mahogany ; now 
I think that can’t fail to please, madam, 
for it’s dark and very rich looking.” 

“ Ye-es, that is quite nice, quite. But 
are you sure it’s as good a piece as the 
brown? It don’t seem quite as heavy to 
me.” 








“Oh! yes; it’s the very same line of 
goods. I’m sure you'll be pleased with a 
dress off that piece. How many yards 
did you want? I see this is a remnant— 
eleven yards just, so it is a very good 
attern.” 

“T don’t know—or at least I’m not 
sure if the dressmaker said nine or ten; 
it was one or the other: so that extra 
yard won’t be of any mortal use to me 
unless you throw it in. I’m kind o’ 
worried, too, lest I might get sick of that 
color; an’ then if Hiram shouldn’t take 
a notion to it, he’d talk an’ talk. I know 
jest how he is. Ye see, I’ve never had 
any clothes that color—never in my life.” 

“Probably not; this is one of the new 
colors: but the brown seems to suit you 
the best, after all,” said the long-suffering 
clerk and laying it out before her, he 
turned to some other customers who had 
been long waiting and were about to turn 
away. 

Thus left to make up her mind Mrs. 
Bodkin fingered the respective pieces, 
held them upto the light, stroked, patted 
and draped them over her arm, and was 
as far as ever from a decision when the 
clerk came to her. 

“TIT guess, on the whole, I'll take a 
sample off these two pieces. You give 
samples, don’t you? most all the best 
stores do.” 

“Certainly. Do you wish the brown 
and blue?” 

“Yes; an’ you might give me a scrap 
of that dark red too, though it aint at all 
likely I’ll ever buy that. I never like to 
buy anything in a hurry, an’ besides 
this is the very first store I’ve been in to 
see dress goods to-day.” 

Mrs. Bodkin was favored with a large 
stock of patience or persistence, and she 
went from store to store, going through 
the same routine, save that the clerks— 
some of them—were less meek and saintly 
than the one in Slater’s. 

At last, glancing up at the town clock, 
she was horrified to see that it was nearly 
six. 

Her hand-sachel was full of samples, 
not one of ‘which she could now locate if 
she wanted it ever go much; so in sheer 
desperation she returned to Slater’s and 
without any unnecessary words ordered 
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cut off ten yards of brown cashmere, and 
grasping it in her arms hurried away to 
the dressmaker’s. 

“Now, Mrs. Bodkin, what style do you 
want?” 

‘Oh! dear me, Miss Flint, I don’t 
know a mortal thing about it, only I don’t 
want none o’ them Queen Ann styles—or 
whatever you call ’em.” 

“ Directoire, perhaps you mean, Mrs. 
Bodkin.” 

“ Like enough; well, that’s what I 
don’t want. I want jest a nice, plain 
dress, not much trimmin’s.”’ 

“You don’t want it made like your 
last, do you ?” 

‘‘No-o, I don’t know as I do; an’ yet, 
come to think, I’ve always liked that dress 
pretty well.” 

“ Butif this is not made entirely differ- 
ent, nobody’ll know you’ve got a new 
dress, for this is the same goods; looks as 
if it was off the same piece.” 

“Oh! that can’t be, for the clerk said 
—but there! a body can’t believe a word 
they do say! An’ you think it’s jest like 
the other? Dear me! how Hiram will go 
on. I’m sorry I bought it to-day. I 
hadn’t ought to have been in sucha hurry, 
but them clerks do urge a body on so. 
But what's done is done; so can’t you 
make it different, Miss Flint ?” 

“Certainly, entirely different. Now 
here’s a new gown, very stylish; how do 

ou like that?” 

“Not at all—for me; it looks very 
queer, somehow ; aint a mite of puffin’ in 
the back, is there?” 

“No: puffs are out of style ; draperies 
are all straight.” 

“Indeed! I should feel odd enough 
with a nice dress as limpsy as a calico one. 
Well, I’ll come in to-morrow, an’ see. I 
must hurry home now, sure.” 

The following week was one of anxiety 
and trial, not only to Mrs. Bodkin, but 
to the hapless dressmaker as well, and 
fashion books, old and new, were pored 
over. There were journeyings to and fro, 
tryings-on, and orders and counter-orders 
innumerable, and at the end of it all Mrs. 
Bodkin wore a dress to church that not 
one of the congregation, or even her hus- 
band, could tell from the one she bought 
six months before. 

LILLIAN GREY. 



















































Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 
ical “ talks” on subjects of special interest to 
pers are welcome for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our 
readers find interesting no leas than useful. Our 
“Home” friends will here have opportunities of 
assisting each other by giving timely and helpful re- 
plies and letters, and of asking information concern- 
ang any subject they wish light upon. All communi- 
cations designed for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor * Home” Housekeeper, P. O. 
Boz 913, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ TOOKING TOWARD SPRING.” 


S soon as the spring opens, warm and 
sunshiny, the domestic man begins 
to tremble as he contemplates the subject 
of house-cleaning. But, oh! ye Benedict! 
have patience! Do you think your 
better half revels in the prospect? Not 
a bit of it! On the contrary, if she should 
permit her thoughts to dwell upon the 
days of confusion, disorder, and hard work 
ahead of her she would stand appalled. 
But stern necessity banishes dreaming, 
and she puts her shoulder to the wheel 
and bravely wields the broom, duster, 
mop, and scouring-brush. 

While we may not yet be ready for the 
more active part of house-cleaning, we 
can have our curtains in readiness, chair 
cushions, head-rests, and tidies freshened, 
bureaus and cupboards regulated—al- 
ways leaving an “emergency corner” in 
which to put things when hurried—and 
other outside work done, thus saving 
time when we fairly begin the spring re- 
juvenation. Those of us who are not 
well supplied with closets may have to 
substitute other conveniences. I have 
two old dish-pans covered with cretonne, 
for work-baskets; one for patching and 
patches, and one for unfinished garments. 
A fractured glass with a pictured bouquet 
of flowers gummed inside, and over these 
pictures plain pink paper, put on with 
mucilage, forms a convenient receptacle 
for scraps, or for pencils, shoe-buttoners, 
and other notions. 

During the busy canning days of last 
fall and the worry of sickness this winter, 
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how the toeless stockings did accumulate ! 
Now, if we can only find time to cut out 
new feet and put all away together for odd 
moments of leisure, the stockings will be 
ready for wear again almost before we 
realize it. A handy and tasteful recep- 
tacle for hose and darning materials is 
made of cretonne. Cut three pieces of 
pasteboard, each seven inches long and six 
inches wide; round at the lower cornersand 
cover with cretonne; cutastripofthe latter 
thirty-three inches long and fifteen inches 
wide in the middle, sloping a little toward 
theends. Gather the long way and sew 
each side to one of the covered pieces, 
gathering the ends in a ruffleand drawing 
up. This makes a bag of sufficient dimen- 
sions to contain stockings enough for an 
ordinary family. Over one of the covered 
pieces gather a pocket for darning yarn. 
On the other side sew a needle-book for 
darners, and fasten over this at the top 
the other covered piece. 

The cigar box cabinet mentioned in our 
“ Home ” Notes we find just the thing to 
hang back of the sewing-machine for 
shears, iron-holder, sponge, and a small, 
smooth board for pressing. And while 
we are cleansing and folding the flannels 
and other reminders of sickness, how 
many bitter tears are shed as we think of 
the dear ones that no longer need our 
care. Near us, now, there is an open 
grave waiting to receive a silent sleeper— 
a loving wife and mother who, after a few 
days of agonizing struggling with pneu- 
monia, was called to rest. For many 
years she has been in and out among us, 
ministering to the sick, always a kind and 
sympathizing friend. So faithfully had 
she devoted ‘time and strength to the 
family interests that those she has left feel 
utterly helpless; yet when the summons 
came she had but to fold her arms and 
say, “ All is ready.” 

Dear sisters of the “ Home,” while we 
are putting our earthly house in order, 
let us not forget to prepare for the one 
“not made with hands.” 

AUNT HOPE. 























SOFA PILLOWS. 


As so many are wishing for “hints on 
home furnishing,” perhaps a few sugges- 
tions on sofa pillows may be acceptable. 
These are usually made eighteen inches 
square, but the latest fashion is to make 
them round in shape, and eighteen inches 
in diameter. 

Make your pillow first of bed-ticking ; 
fill this quite full of feathers or curled 
hair, and make a cover to please your own 
taste. If the pillow is for use, however, 
and not entirely for ornament, there is 
nothing more desirable for the outside 
cover than linen, which at the present 
time is used for an almost endless variety 
of fancy-work. It can be procured in 
other colors than white and cream color, 
red, yellow, light and dark-blue, and buff 
being favorite shades. 

A pretty way of finishing a pillow is 
to first cover it with pale-blue sateen ; 
around the edge put a bias strip of satin 
five inches wide, having this gathered a 
little. Take a piece of deep cream-color 
or pale-yellow linen, mark a circle on this 
sixteen inches in diameter, with scallops 
around it the size of one-half a silver 
quarter-dollar; buttonhole-stitch these 
scallops with silk or linen floss about two 
.shades deeper in color than the linen is, 
and also work a round eyelet-hole in the 
middle of each scallop. Work an outline 
design of some kind on the circular piece 
of linen—a scroll pattern that nearly 
covers the surface being prettiest, I think 
—using blue linen or floss. Two circles 
of the linen are to be made in the same 
way, one for each side of the cushion. 
They are laced together around the edge 
with a silk cord, crossing from one eyelet- 
hole to another, the cord being of the 
color of the linen. 

Blue denim makes a good cover for a 
pillow to use in a hammock. Work an 
outline pattern on it with Bargarren 
thread. The denim should be thoroughly 
washed and ironed smooth before use, and 
may be made up either right or wrong- 
side out, as preferred. 

AUGUST FLOWER. 


LEAF TIDY. 
Make a chain of 6 stitches and join in 
a ring, 
First round.—T wo chain for first treble, 
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15 trebles under the ring, join with 1 
single crochet to top of 2 chain. 

Second round.—Chain 6, miss 2 trebles, 
1 treble between second and third trebles, 
* chain 3, miss 2 trebles, 1 treble between 
next 2 (fourth and fifth) trebles; repeat 
from * all around, join in third of 6 chain 
(8 loops). 

Third round.—Chain 2 for first treble, 
2 trebles under the loop of 6 chain of 
previous round, chain 7,3 trebles under 
same loop that first trebles are under, * 3 
trebles under next loop of 3 chain, chain 
7, 3 trebles under same 3 chain; repeat 
from * ; join with single crochet in top of 
2 chain (8 loops). 

Fourth round.—Fourteen trebles under 
first loop of 7 chain, 1 double between 6 
trebles of first and second loops; * 14 
trebles under next loop, 1 double between 
6 trebles of second and third of 8 loops; 
repeat from *, end with 1 double between 
6 trebles; break off. 

This forms the centre to which the 8 
leaves are jvined, one to each scallop. 

The Leaves.—First row.—Chain 14, 
miss 2, 1 double in each of next 11 stitches 
of chain, 3 doubles in next, or last stitch ; 
go on up the other side of the chain, 1 
double in each of 10 stitches. There must 
be 24 doubles around the leaf; turn. 

Second row.—Chain 1, miss the 1 chain 
and first double, 1 double in each of 10 
doubles, taking up the back horizontal 
loop; 3 doubles in second of 3 doubles at 
top of leaf, 1 double in each of 11 doubles 
up the other side ; turn. 

Third row.—Chain 1, miss the chain 
and first double, 1 double in each of 11 
doubles, 3 duubles in second of 3 doubles 
at the top, 1 double in each of 10 doubles. 

Continue in this way, alternating the 
10 and 11 doubles, with 3 doubles always 
in the same stitch at the top, until there 
are 6 ridges on the wrong side, and 5} on 
the right side, 

After making the first of the 3 doubles 
of the last row of leaf, join with a single 
stitch in the middle of first scallop of 
centre-piece; then finish the other 2 
doubles in the increasing stitch and goon 
up the side of leaf. Make 7 more leaves 
in the same manner; the second leaf is 
joined to the first when beginning the 
last row; omit the 1 chain, then join as 
before, when working the doubles at the 
top of leaf, to the middle of second scal- 
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lop of centre. The eighth, or last leaf is 
joined at the end to the first leaf. 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. IDA M. BALL. 
[Thank you for your kind expressions. 
We are glad you so much enjoy the pat- 
terns given in “Home” Notes; the 
“fern-leaf” sample has been sent you. | 


“ QUICK AND EASY.”’ 


Dear “Home” Sisters:—May I 


come in and tell you of the quick and’ 


easy way I have of making bread? Per- 
haps some of you have been bothered 
about the bread not rising, especially in 
cold weather, when set in the old way, 
over-night. Please try the following 
directions and see what success you have: 


Yeast.—In the morning set three 
yeast cakes, one quart lukewarm water, 
and six heaping iron spoonfuls of flour, 
mixed well together ; let rise in a warm 
place until noon. Then take twelve large 
potatoes, boil, drain, and mash, add one 
quart cold water, one cup of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of salt, and one teaspoonful 
of ginger. When lukewarm add the 
yeast and let rise over-night; in the morn- 
ing it is ready for use. 


Breap.—Set in the morning one quart 
of this yeast, one quart of lukewarm 
water, and flour to mix hard. Let rise 
until light. Mold into loaves and let rise 
again; bake about one hour. This 
amount of dough makes six medium- 
sized loaves of bread. 

MRS. G. M. SNELL. 

[These “quick and easy” methods of 
doing work—literally ‘cross cuts” in 
household duties—are just what our 
housekeepers like to hear. Let us hear 
from you frequently, please. | 


ANOTHER METHOD. 


”? 


Dear “Home” HovusEKEEPERS :— 
I have tried a number of recipes from 
our “ Notes” and liked them so well that 
I feel I must contribute something in the 
same form. Accordingly I give direc- 
tions for making what we call ‘“ Dutch 
Bread :” 


At night, take one pint of milk and 
cup of yeast; make a sponge asfor bread 
of the usual variety and let it rise until 
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morning, Then add two cups of currants, 
one cup sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, one 
egg (if convenient), and flour to make 
stiff as light bread. Knead well and set 
to rise; when light, knead into loaves, let 
rise again, and bake one hour in a moder- 
ate oven. 


Please try this and “report success.” 
We are very fond of it, and it is much 
more healthful for children than cake. 

Will some one please tell me how to 
soften very hard water without using any- 
thing so injurious as lye? 

MRS. R. L. CHUNING. 

[ We find borax excellent to use with 
hard water; it may be obtained in pow- 
dered form or dissolved. | 


A FEW HINTS. 


Dear Epitor :—Now that the orange 
season is on, I put the skins—or a part of 
them—in the toilet-jug. They give to the 
water a fragrance and softness. When 
my hands are soiled I take out a piece, 
rub them well with it, and they are clean, 
even without soap. The face, as well, may 
be treated thus. Some dry the peel and 
use as a flavoring for apple and mince-pies. 

Here is a little item which I supposed 
every housekeeper knew until the other 
day I found one who didn’t! When bak- 
ing yeast biscuits, have asaucer of melted 
lard and butter, and dip the edge of every 
alternate biscuit in this before putting in 
the pan. When they are baked they will 
come apart smooth and nice-looking. It 
is worth while to practice these little 
helps, I think, and I am always glad to 
find something new in such directions. 

Some of our family use coffee in the 
morning, the others will drink nothing but 
cocoa or chocolate. We frequently have 
asmall quantity of each beverage left, 
and one day “ Bridget” tried the plan of 
mixing them for the mid-day meal. The 
new beverage was liked so well by all the 
family that there was not enough to go 
around, and she was begged to “make 
some on purpose!” BRIDGET. 


TESTED RECIPES. 


AppLeE Layer-Cake.—One cup of 
sugar, one spoonful of butter, two eggs, 
one-half cup sweet milk, one-half tea- 











spoonful soda, one teaspoonful cream tar- 
tar (or a heaping teaspoonful of baking 
or yeast-powder, if preferred), one and 
one-half cups of flour; bake in jelly-cake 
tins. 


Fiittinc.—One large tart apple, pared 
and grated ; add the white of one egg and 
two heaping spoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
beat until thick, flavor with lemon, 
vanilla, or nutmeg, and spread between 
the layers. This is excellent. Will the 
“Home” housekeepers please try it? 
And will some one please tell me some- 
thing about mushrooms, how to grow 
them, distinguish them—when growing 
wild—from the toad-stool, and how to 
prepare them for the table? 

SISTER MAY. 


CorrEE CAKE.—One cup each of sour 
cream and sour milk, one and one-half 
cups sugar, one-half cup of butter, one 
egg, one teaspoonful of soda; mix as for 
cookies, roll out, sprinkle lightly with 
cinnamon, roll up, cut from the end, dip 
in sugar, place in a greased tin, and bake 
in a quick oven. This is very nice to eat 
with coffee, from which fact it takes its 


name, 
MRS. MARIA B, CLARK. 


Recipe FoR Beer PickLE.—One- 
fourth. pound each of saleratus and salt- 
petre, two pounds of sugar, eight pounds 
of salt, water sufficient for one hundred 
pounds of beef. This has been thoroughly 
tested and is known to be good. 


“GENTLEMAN'S Favorite.” — Two 
cups white sugar, one-half cup butter, 
seven eggs, two cups flour, two tablespoon- 
fuls of baking-powder, the same of water, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Bake in 
jelly-cake tins. 


CrEeamM.—One egg, one cup white sugar, 
three grated apples, juice and grated rind 
of one lemon ; beat well. I have made 
this cake many times and know it to be 


good. 
MRS, J. 8. N. 


SponcEe CaKE.—T wo eggs, well-beaten, 
one cup granulated sugar, one cup of flour 
with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
sifted with it, one-half teaspoonful salt ; 
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after beating thoroughly, add one-half 
cup boiling water, stirring rapidly, 
Fiavor with lemon. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


AN EXCHANGE. 


Mrs. J. S. Norton, Ferndale, Whatcom 
Co., Washington, wishes to exchange 
flower seeds, for same; also green moss 
and sea moss for scraps for silk quilt. 


NOTELETS. 


Dear HovuseKEEPERS :— Will some of 
you please give me a recipe for ginger 
cookies? Seeing that others ask favors 
emboldens me to do so, but if I make too 
much trouble, just throw me in the waste- 
basket ! 

ONE OF youR “HOME” FRIENDS. 

(“Too much trouble?” Not a bit of 
it! We are glad to give you one 
“ Homx ” housekeeper’s recipe for ginger 
cookies while waiting for “ returns.” One 
cup ‘of molasses, one-half cup each of 
sugar, shortening, and hot water, a pinch 
of salt, one teaspoonful of ginger, flour to 
form as stiff a dough as can be stirred with 
a spoon. Place the mixing dish on ice in 
summer, and in acold placein winter, for 
half an hour; then roll out the cookies, 
using as little flour as possible, and bake 
in a hot oven, taking care not to scorch 
the cakes. ] 


Dear Eprror:—Will some of the 
“Home” sisters please send pieces of 
silks, satins, etc., to an invalid reader of 
the magazine, who has been confined to 
her bed for twenty years? Friends are 
piecing for her a “ memorial quilt ” totry 
and help brighten her lonely hours, and 
any one wishing to contribute to her 
happiness can do so by sending to the 
address given below. She is an orphan, 
and entirely dependent on her friends, 

MISS J. I. SANFORD. 

Box 492, Milford, Conn. 

[Will you kindly send the name and 
address of this shut-in friend to the editor 
of “ Home” Notes ?] 


Dear Epitror:—Please give me a 
little space in your department to ask a 
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few questions. Will Mrs. O. H. S. kindly 
tell me how many pounds of rags are re- 
quired to make a portiére, such as she 
describes, what kind of warp to use, and 
also the name of the firm who did her 
weaving? I should be very grateful for 
information on this subject, as I have 
scraps I wish to use in this way. 

TUDE KING. 





[We have referred your questions to 
Mrs. O. H.S., who replies: “ The quan- 
tity of silk required for the portiére de- 
pends on the size of the latter. Mine was 
woven very loosely, with red warp. Allow 
me to suggest to your correspondent that 
she write direct to J. Ryan, 243 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York city, inclos- 
ing two-cent stamp for full information.” 
And let us suggest that in writing the 
weaver you mention the “ Home” MaGa- 
ZINE as having given you this informa- 
tion. } is 

Dear Epiror “Home” Hovse- 
KEEPER :—May | come in and ask my 
question? Will some one please téll me 
through the columns of the “Home” 
where I can write to learn about the 
society called “King’s Daughters?” I am 
anxious to know more of them, and can 
think of no better way than to inquire 
through the columnsof thisdear “ Home,” 
which I have read ever since I could read 
anything. 

ESCONDIDO, CAL. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

[Thinking that more than one “old 
subscriber” may be interestedin knowing 
something of this Order, we gladly give 
the following information: The Society 
works in circles or “ Tens,” each having 
some particular object. In many places 
they are helping to furnish asylums and 
hospitals, and build churches. “Some 
circles raise the money and have a hos- 
pital bed of their own, which may be used 
perpetually by some one they may choose. 
Others are gathering books for libraries, 
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and helping wherever they can in the 
good work of the world. It is a very 
great Order, now numbering over one 
hundred thousand members, and it started 
by the union of just ten women, in New 
York city. At the recent annual meet- 
ing held in New York city, they received 
reports from nearly all over the world, 
Everywhere the work is growing, not only 
in numbers but in usefulness and power. — 
Those who wish to know more about it 
can find out by the magazine of the 
Order, which is called the Silver Cross, 
The Order is now an incorporated society 
and the little silver cross is its seal, as 
well as the badge of the Order.” Their 
headquarters are at 47 West Twenty- 
second Street, New York city, which is 
also the publication office of the Silver 
Cross. By writing to the Secretary, at the 
address given, or to the Editor of the 
magazine, inclosing stamp for reply, you 
will be able to obtain all desired addi- 
tional information. ] 


Dear Eprror:—The mail has just 
brought me my ArTHUR’s, and I feel as 
if an old friend has come, so many years 
has it had a place on my table. I re- 
member with what eagerness I used to 
read the stories written by T. S. Arthur, 
when but a child, and as I grew older my 
interest in his writings increased, so that 
I gladly availed myself of the opportunity 
to become a subscriber to the Magazine. 
Long live his memory! The work he 
began has fallen to other hands, but 
his place is so well filled that no more 
welcome visitor comes to our home than 
ArtHuR’s “ Home” MaGazine. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


[We thank you in behalf of the Maga- 
zine for your words of kindly apprecia- 
tion, Honest praise is very pleasant, but 
we sometimes fear our Magazine gets more 
than its share. ] 





iy all self-discipline perhaps there is 
none more important than the dis- 


cipline of our wishes. If they do really 
weave the web of our future, it becomes 
of infinite consequence of what material 
they are composed. To test them and 





prove them, to discover whether they are 
worthy or unworthy, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, benefical or hurtful, generous 
or selfish, to cultivate the one and to re- 
press the other, is to give strength and 
sweetness to the character. 








BABYLAND. 


HOW BELL BEHAVED. 


RANDMA had come to spend a week 
at the farm. It was Saturday 
when she came. 

The next morning she said: “ We're 
all going to church, aren’t we?” 

Mamma replied: “ I should like to go, 
but we have never yet taken Bell to 
church.” 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed grandma. 
“As near the church as you live. Well 
now, I am surprised.” 

“TJ was a little afraid that baby would 
not be good,” mamma said. 

“She’s three years old,” grandma re- 
turned, “and it is time she was taken.” 

So Bell was gotten ready for church 
and was told that she must be very good. 

With half dozen sweet apples in her 
pocket, mamma hoped she would have no 
trouble. All went well for awhile. 

When the people sang, Bell sang too. 
- When they stopped singing she went 
right on, but as it was in a low tone no 
one reproved her. 

Little Ernest Lee, who sat in the pew 
directly in front of Bell, was much in- 
terested in his neighbor. 

He turned around and stared at her. 

The little girl grew tired of singing at 
last, and began to return the stare. 
Mamma was listening to the sermon and 
did not notice what her daughter was 
doing until she heard a slight noise. 

And what do you suppose she saw? 

Bell was leaning forward and was 
pinching Ernest’s nose with all her might. 

The little fellow looked indignant, but 
strove manfully not to cry. 

Mamma took hold of Bell’s skirts and 
pulled her back to her place. 

The young lady was quiet for the space 
of five minutes, when she spied grandma’s 
veil. 


Bell reached for it, put it over her face 
and called on mamma to tie it. 

“ Now tie it pitty,” she whispered. 

Mamma did so, and Bell looked at the 
people to let them see the effect. Then 
she demanded that the veil should be un- 
tied. A few minutes later, when she 
asked to have the veil tied, mamma paid 
no attention. 

Then Bellsaid aloud: “ Tie it.’’ 

To quiet her, mamma hastened to do 
her bidding. 

The veil was a white, gauzy one, and 
over the child’s face looked comical 
enough. By this time she had her hatoff 
and her curls were all tumbled. 

When the novelty of this last amuse- 
ment had worn off, she put her feet on 
the pew-railing in front to rest. 

Ernest was looking straight ahead of 
him. He had concluded not to stare at 
little girls again. His nose was still red. 

Mamma took Bell’s feet down two or 
three times, but they were firmly replaced 
by their owner. At last, tiring of the 
position, the little maid put one foot in 
grandma’s lap and that lady held it fast. 

Bell struggled to free herself, but find- 
ing it was of no use, she sat quite still. 

She fell to wondering when church 
would be out, and whether grandma 
would let go of her foot then. Before the 
child could decide the question, she fell 
asleep and did not wake till the choir was 
singing the closing hymn. 

“This has been a tiresome day,” said 
mamma, that evening. 

Nettie sat with papa at church and was 
much shocked at her sister’s behavior. 

“I’m glad,” Nettie said, with a reprov- 
ing look at Bell, “that J didn’t make any 
bother to-day.” 

“ And I’m glad,” echoed a voice from 
the hammock, “ that I didn’t make any 
bozzer too. Aint you, gran’ma?” 


RENA REYNOLDS. 
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Batt Cusston Mape or Crcar 
Srrincs.—The cover of the model cushion 
twenty-seven and three-quarters inches 





BALL CUSHION MADE OF CIGAR STRINGS. 


large, was composed of plain yellow and 
red-figured cigar strings eleven inches 
long, sewn together to form stripes three 


covered with fine ticking, drawn tight to- 
gether at the ends and ornamented with 
a large colored pompon. 





Outlining the patterns of colored da- 
mask stuffs is again one of the favorite 








modern works. Japanese silk is chosen 
for the purpose, and the pattern—in our 
illustration half-moon and clouds—filled 
up and outlined with light and dark Japa- 
nese gold thread and chenille. This sort 
of silk serves for very elegant draperies, 
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and one-half inches wide, and coming al- 
ternately with red and blue striped strings 
each two and three-quarters inches wide. 
When the cover is finished it is sewn to- 
gear ane slipped over a down cushion 
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chair-covers, cushions, and other decora- 
tive purposes. 

An inexpensive chintz may be thus 
embroidered for charming cushions and 
covers for furniture, etc., whilst rich silk 

















































damask, or plainer dimity can each be 
made into handsome aprons for young 
ladies. The working materials must, of 
course, be selected to suit the stuff; silk 
can be enriched with an intermixture of 
gold threads ; washing thread and colored 
embroidery cotton can also be used, both 
for outlining as well as filling up the 
woven patterns. Stalk, chain, and satin- 
stitch may be used, either alone or sepa- 
rately. Japanese embroidery can also be 
very well and effectively imitated in out- 
line work. 





JOSS-STICKS. 


HE Japanese craze has lasted a long 

while, but, as yet, it shows no signs 

of abating. Every year, even oftener, a 

new Oriental idea reaches Occidental 

people, who adopt the idea, not because it 
is new, but because it is good. 

A late idea and, at the same time, a 
good one, is the use of joss-sticks in pri- 
vate houses. A joss-stick resembles a 
long, thin cigarette or stick of punk. 
When lighted, it burns with a steady 
glow like a cigar, but throws out a 
delicious, pungent perfume, like incense. 
The smoke is too thin and small in 
quantity to prove annoying. The odor 
of the joss-stick soon penetrates every 
corner of a room and effectually banishes 
all unpleasant smells. Nothing better 
for ordinary use has yet been discovered 
than the joss-stick for fumigating a house, 
particularly in winter-time, when ventila- 
tion becomes a serious problem. 

Joss-sticks can be purchased at any 
Japanese bazaar. They are very cheap, 
costing only about one-fifth of a cent 
apiece. A bunch of sticks will scent a 
room, even without burning. It is only 
necessary to stand them up in a porcelain 
vase, so that they will not touch any- 
thing, and they may burn away un- 
noticed, without the least danger of set- 
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ting anything on fire. They do not drop 
sparks, only dry ashes. 

The sticks were originally used in 
Oriental temples, their incense being con- 
sidered a form of prayer. This is no 
reason why Americans should not find an 
every-day use for the sticks in American 
houses. Their former use gives them 
somewhat of a romantic interest, while 
their adoption in artistic homes may be 
considered a unique form of decorative 
art, as they are quite in keeping with 
embroidered screens and dainty porce- 
lain. 

The scent of a joss-stick through our 
rooms is certainly better than that of cod- 
fish, cabbage, or onions, which penetrate 
to every nook and cranny, even in well- 
planned, handsomely-furnished houses. 
And the smoke is far less troublesome 
than that of a cigar or pipe, which has no 
respect for surroundings. 

M. B. H. 


MUSIC WEIGHT. 


NY one who has ever played the 
piano or organ knows how difficult 
it is to keep music in place, particularly 
a small music-book. To obviate this 
difficulty, it has long been the practice to 
stretch a piece of elastic braid across the 
rack, and to slip the music under the 
braid. 

A new idea isa weight made like a 
small bolster or rolling-pin. It is prob- 
ably made of a short cylindrical bar of 
iron, covered with a silk casing. If not 
this, it is a little bolster-cushion filled 
with something heavy like iron filings or 
emery. This weight is laid horizontally 
across the bottom of an open book or 
sheet of music, or else stood up perpen- 
dicularly between the leaves. The 
weight is covered smoothly with bright- 
colored silk or satin, and decorated with 
balls or tassels at the ends. M. B. H. 





VERY useful invention has been car- 
ried out and perfected by the co-oper- 
ation of many minds, or by the successive 
applications of varied genius to the same 
object, age after age. The mechanic 
must aid the philospher or he must stand 
still in his demonstrations ; and the phil- 
Vou, Lx.—31, 





osopher must aid the mechanic, or he will 
work and work without wisdom. 


Hatr the misery in the world comes 
of want of courage to speak and to hear 
the truth plainly and in a spirit of love. 
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E are to have skimpy skirts of rich 

materials, and sleeves to reach the 
wrists both for day and evening wear, but 
no one is quite certain as to what partic- 
ular period of costume will be selected 


for reproduction. The greatest novelty at 
present is the mania for vandykes, and 
the fashion is too becoming to be: quickly 
abandoned. The velvet yoke will be cut 
in long, narrow points, the skirt will be 
made with a vandyked border, and the 
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waist will be confined by a velvet band 
pointed at top and bottom. Thesleeves will 
be of velvet to match the yoke, so thatthe 
upper part of the bodice looks as though 
it were made entirely of velvet. g@ Some 









times the points are embroidered in 
chenille or woven in the material in a 
lighter shade of color. 3 

A pretty dress of this description™ was 
in mushroom colored cashmere, with ‘the 
skirt bordered with vandykes’ of lizard- 
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ioe velvet, outlined in shaded beads. 
he bodice had loose points (bordered with 
vandykes) over a waistcoat of myrtle- 
green velvet, the collar;,was adorned with 
smaller points, the cuff was trimmed to 


correspond. But dahlia is the favorite 
color for these dresses, with the trimming 
in*velvet somewhat darker in shade. 
Short jackets are always popular for 
young ladies wear, though the ¢élégante 
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clings to the long graceful mantle. A 
pretty short jacket seen was of dust-col- 
ored cloth made with a high collar and 
three coachman’s capes, each of which was 
edged with a single thread of gold, 


Revers of golden-brown velvet completed 


this pretty design. A second jacket was 
in sea-green cloth with large loose sleeves 
gathered into a tight fitting cuff of white 
cloth embroidered in gold, the collar and 
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revers being made of the same material. 
Long mantles of fancy woolen were to be 
seen in many colors and“shapes, and I 
greatly admired the indefinite effect of the 
new patterns, which are more like a 
scrawl than ascrolil. A pretty mantle of 


green and brown broche had a high Medici 
collar of pale green velvet with long re- 
vers extending to the shoulder seam and 
finishing off in a deep point at the waist. 
Another pretty mantle was in a soft brown 


No 4. 


woolen material figured with a pattern of 
foliage in a darker tint of the same. A 
single row of shaded silk fringe fell over 
the collar and edged the fronts, which 
were held together by means of finger- 
pockets. Glimpses of salmon-pink lining 
would be revealed with every movement 
of the wearer. 

Contrast is the principal aim in dress 
at present, and the most successful cos- 
tume is the one which combines the 
greatest variety of colors. The soft tints 
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of gray and green harmonize beautifull 

by the light of the colored lamps whic. 

are used at afternoon parties, and the 
crimson lining to a mantle affords a 
pleasant contrast to the rest of the cos- 
tume. Three colors are much in use 
with the milliners, and I lately saw a 
green straw hat which was trimmed with 
nothing but three rosettes of velvet of 
different colors—one green, one mauvé, 
one yellow—but only the faintest possible 


tints of the latter colors. Spring flowers 
are being worn already, and the shaded 
violet is the latest triumph on the part of 
the artifical florist. Shaded pansies may 
“be seen on many of the new bonnets, and 
the crocus in three colors—purple, red, 
and yellow. The bonnets are to be very 
small, a twist of velvet and a handful of 
flowers being all that is necessary for the 
purpose. Floral bonnets will be worn 
this year, but they will not be so formal 
in arrangement as those of last season. 
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The flowers will be placed in the centre 
and fall downward toward the brim. 
Very small flowers will be used, such as 
violets, primroses, and pink-tipped daisies. 


No. 1.—Afternoon dress of striped 
wool serge with folded shawl trimming 


edged with plaited frills. Ribbons of 
both shades twisted together fasten from 
the side and fall in four long ends. . 


No. 2.—A plainly made little jacket of 
terra-cotta flannel, with vest, cuffs, and 

ckets of white jean. The basques are 
ong and pointed, and across the front, 
below the revers, they tie with ribbons of 
a lighter shade. Quantity of flannel re- 
quired, three and one-half yards. 
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No. 3.—Costume of China silk with 
white crépe fichu. 


Nos. 4 and 5 show back and front 
views of a costume in green cloth and 
velvet, the former having a border for 
which a braiding could be substituted. 
The effect of a double skirt is given by 
the foundation being faced with the ma- 
terial and trimmed with a band of velvet, 
and the upper-skirt or train, which recalls 
an old-fashioned style, being drawn up all 
round to show this under-skirt. The 
over-skirt is set in close plaits in front, is 
plain at the sides, and drawn up in wide 
folds behind, the centre ones bein 


dropped so as to give a little fullness. The 


vest is of velvet with a handsome fringed 
passementerie ornament at both throat 
and waist. The jacket bodice has the 
border at the edge where it opens, this 
bordering being carried over the shoul- 
ders, as shown in No. 2, with folds of the 
cloth between. The plain sleeves are of 
velvet. Quantity of cloth required, fif- 
teen yards; of velvet, three yards. 


No. 6.—Dress TrimMep witH RIB- 
BON FoR GirLs OF THIRTEEN OR FIF- 
TEEN YEARS.—The model dress was made 
of white muslin trimmed with rows of 
narrow pale-blue ribbon ending in bows. 
The blouse slipped under the skirt-band is 
fastened at the back and completed above 
by a pointed yoke. The skirt is mounted 
in gathers. 








No. 7.—This is of tartan and plain 
green cloth, and though made less elabo- 
rately than a regular Sootch dress, is yet 
of the same style. Quantity of material 
required, three yards of the plaid, one 
and one-quarter of the plain. 


FASHIONABLE COIFFURES. 


HE present style of hairdressing is 
very similar to that worn with pow- 
der during the earlier part of the eigh- 
teenth century, but much smaller and 
more compact in form, and this more 
especially at the sides, where the hair was 
distended by cushions and frizettes, or laid 
in rouleaux curls, which were pinned in 
tiers above the ears on either side of the 
head, 

Parisians have again tried to introduce 
the Catogan style, and are also continuing 
the top dressing down the back, sometimes 
quite to the nape of the neck; but this 
increases the bulk, and takes off that 
small, close effect which is so admired by 
English women. 

With ordinary attire, the hair is worn 
brushed up at the back, with just a few 
rolls or pin curls on the top, and the front 
either brushed up with some stray short 
locks curled to form a light feathery 
fringe, or the front hair for about one 
inch in width, and from the temple on 
either side, is curled to make a fringe. 

No. 1 on our page of sketches shows 
this style of coiffure, with the front hair 
slightly waved and turned back, and the 
top hair and ends of the turned-up back 
arranged in four curls on the top. 

To copy’ this, first collect the front hair 
or fringe, and pin in a small twist; then 
part a tress straight across the crown, 
and, using a very small soft frizette, form 
a rouleaux curl, which pin on the top 
close up to the fringe. Next. take the 
back hair, either altogether, if thin, or in 
two halves, if thick, and turn this up to 
the level of the crown, where it should be 
firmly fastened. The sides are also taken 
up with the back, and should be brushed 
back from above the ears and collected 
with the back hair. 

The ends are then used to form the pin 
curls, on the top of which there may be 
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four or three, arranged in this fashion for 
* 
four x , or this for three fo 


™* 

No. 2 can only be arranged where the 
front hair is very little cut, as there is a 
very tiny fringe, then the front waved and 
turned up over a small cushion. The 
back hair is divided in the centre, and the 
right side rolled and twisted over to the 
left, a long, narrow comb being placed in 
the division. 

The ends are then rolled to make one 
or two pin curls, which are placed close 
up to the turned-back hair, and a high 
comb is placed between the two rolls, as 
shown in the sketch. 

No. 3 requires the assistance of a maid 
where the own hair is worn, as the coils 
are arranged like the figure “ 8,” and left 
very loose and light, and then pinned to 
the head with the centre rather pushed 
up, and the extreme end of the second 
figure “ 8,” which is smaller than the first, 
going a little down the back of the head. 
These coils are usually formed from 
weightless twists of false hair. 

No. 4 shows another simple style for 
ordinary wear, where the back is crossed, 
and the ends formed in puff curls from 
side to side, and the front curled and 
combed out in a fluffy fringe. 

No. 5 shows the turned-up hair deco- 
rated with an Empire wreath, as now 
worn, and this is sometimes supplemented 
by a small cluster of flowers on one side, 
among the puffs of hair, or by a pointed 
centre-piece in diadem fashion of the 
flowers mounted on long stems. 

The back hair is drawn up and fastened 
level with the crown, but should stand 
out less than in the sketch; and the top 
may consist of pin curls, or three larger 
curls, the centre and highest one sup- 
ported by a frizette. If the hair is very 
plentiful, it may be arranged in bows 
without frizettes, or there may beone high 
large puff, and small pin curls round it, 
these slightly raised or tilted against the 
centre one. 

Small frizettes for the puff curls cost 
about twenty-five cents per pair ; or seven- 
inch pompadour frizettes, for turning 
back the front hair, for fifty cents each, 
and are very light, and far better than 
masses of false hair worn without sup- 
port. 
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There are various methods of impart- hair in one application, and may be pur- 
ing the undulating waved appearances, chased for seventy-five cents per pair. 
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but where heated irons are used the five- Hinde’s waving-presses, at ten cents 
pronged tongs or crimping-irons are ad- per pair, are used cold, and require to be 
visable, as these wave the whole tress of left on for ‘two or three hours; but the 

















wave may be regulated by fastening the 

ins more or less tightly. Where the 
orehead fringe is curled with heated 
irons, the ordinary small curling-iron 
should not be used, as actual contact 
quickly turns the hair gray, or so impov- 
erishes it that it shrivels and breaks. 
Pinching-irons, such as used by hair- 
dressers, are far preferable, and give a 
larger and more natural curl, and cost 
from fifty cents to one dollar, according 
to size. With these the hair is curled up 
in paper in the usual manner, and it is 
wise to place a piece of linen or paper 
folded over the curl before using the 
pinching-iron. 

Some hair is naturally limp, and will 
not long remain curled or waved, but if 
slightly damped with curling-fluid before 
being done up, acquires a crisper nature, 
and retains the curl much longer. 
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For the short, untidy locks at the 
nape of the neck and behind the ears, 
a little bandoline should be used, and 
the hair rolled up, on Hovendon’s easy 
curlers for a few minutes. When the 
bandoline is dry, the curlers should be 
removed, and the locks will be crisply 
curled. 

Much of the rough, untidy appearance 
of turned-up hair-may be avoided by 
using a little perfumed brilliantine, which 
does not clog the hair or make it greasy, 
and helps greatly to preserve and nour- 
ish it. 

Combings, if saved, can be disentangled 
and made into pin curls, which are useful 
for all styles, and very easily arranged by 
the amateur; and there is always the 
satisfaction of wearing your own hair, 
and also of insuring a good match in 
color. 





ge sore People appear to think 

that, while good manners should be 
strenuously exacted from children, pre- 
cept in this connection may stand instead 
of example, and that orders may be given 
them and remarks made upon them as if 
they were devoid of natural feelings and 
perceptions. As a matter of fact, if, when 
people want children to do something for 
them, they would ask it in the same way 
in which they would address an equal, 
if they would thank them for little ser- 
vices rendered, speak to them gently, 
answer their reasonable questions civilly, 
and avoid unnecessary comments upon 
their appearance, they would have far 
less trouble in teaching them to behave 
with like consideration for others. 


CovETOUSNESS AND GENEROSITY. 
Covetousness is not natural to man— 
generosity is. 
excited by a special cause, as a given 
disease by a given miasma; and the es- 
sential nature of a material for the ex- 
citement of covetousness is that it shall 
be a beautiful thing which can be retained 
without a use. The moment we ourselves 
can use our possessions to any good pur- 
pose, the instinct of communicating that 
use to others rises side by side with our 


But covetousness must be’ 





power. If you can read a book rightly, 
you will want others to hear it; if you 
can enjoy a picture rightly, you will want 
others to see it; learn how to manage a 
horse, a plow, or a ship, and you will 
desire to make your subordinates good 
horsemen, plowmen, or sailors; you 
will never be able to see the fine instru- 
ment you are master of abused. But 
once fix your desire on anything useless, 
and all the purest pride and folly in your 
heart will mix with the desire and make: 
you at last wholly inhuman—a mere ugly 
lump of stomach and suckers like a 
cuttlefish. eres 

Ricot Temper. People who fret 
and fume over every petty grievance, 
who take harmless jokes for insults, 
and are continually groaning and worry- 
ing over fancied wrongs or trifling disap- 

ointments are great nuisances. Thereis 
Put one cure for them, and that is real 
calamity. It is possible, on the other 
hand, to be too good-natured. Your 
very acquiescent “Oh! yes—certainly!” 
sort of people often agree to much that it 
is their duty to oppose. A temper that is 
neither touchy enough to be disturbed 
by trivial causes nor so yielding as to be 
incapable of negation is an unspeakable 
blessing. 











PUBLISHER. 


A NEW TOILET ARTICLE. 


THLO-EXTRACT combines every- 
thing necessary for the teeth and 
toilet, and has secured the indorsement of 
the medical profession as the most perfect 
dentifrice made. It is harmless, health- 
ful, refreshing, and invigorating. The 
Rev. Dr. Reed, President of Dickinson 
College, Penna., says: “As a dentifrice 
and for the toilet it gives absolute satis- 
faction.” Miss Minnie Palmer writes: 
“‘T have found the Athlo-Extract to be 
the most pleasant and beneficial wash for 
the skin, and to my mind supersedes all 
cosmetics for the complexion.” Miss 
Rosina Vokes indorses it as follows: 
‘* Athlo-Extract is refreshing and de- 
lightful to the skin and I intend to have 
it with me invariably.” It is sold in bot- 
tles at twenty-five and seventy-five cents. 


ARION HARLAND has written 

a book of nearly sixty-four pages 
entitled Our Baby’s First and Second 
Years, which contains most valuable in- 
formation regarding the care of infants 
through the troublesome term of nursing 
and teething, also contains valuable hints 
about the treatment of diphtheria, scarlet 


fever, and cholera infantum. This book 
is published by Messrs. Reed & Carnrick, 
of New York, and they will send it free 
upon application. 


ABOUT PEARLINE. 


VERY one knows about Pearline, 
almost every one uses Pearline, but 
we wonder if all the housekeepers who 
use it know half that can be done with 
it. We wonder if they all know what 
some of the bright ones have discovered, 
that those mountains of dishwashing— 
the greasy pan and kettle—may be re- 
duced to mole-hills of the smallest size by 
the judicious use of Pearline. Fill the 
roasting pan, as soon as the gravy is 
poured from it, with cold water, shake in 
a little Pearline, and set on thestove. By 
the time the rest of the dishes are washed, 
all the grease is dissolved and the pancan 
be washed as easily as aplate. Treat the 
kettle in which anything greasy has been 
boiled in the same way, and beside clean 
utensils you will have a clean sink, the 
use of the Pearline rendering it safe to 
ee such dish-water into it. Sinks regu- 
arly treated to a bath of Pearline and 
scalding water will seldom need the ser- 
vices of a plumber. 





HEY who have read about every- 
thing are thought to understand 
everything, too; but it is not always so. 
Reading furnishes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge; it is thinking 
that makes what we read ours. We are 
of the ruminating kind, and it is not 
enough to cram ourselves with a great 
load of collections—we must chew them 
over again. 





THE business-man, the mechanic, the 
laborer, the teacher, the mother, the 
housekeeper—all must attend to the 
practical realities of their labor, and not 





-finest ideals. 


despise the smallest detail; while at the 
same time they must ennoble and enrich 
it by putting themselves into it in the best 
sense of the word—by embodying their 
highest conceptions and realizing their 
Thus it is that true pro- 
gress is made and civilization advances. 





THERE is no royal road to learning or 
to virtue—no short cut or fairy-given 
aid or magic art to lessen toil. The only 


royal road to the perfected powers of the 
mind and character is by the way of en- 
deavor. 














GOOD MORNING. 





